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CURRENCY AND TRADE—THE DUTY OF GOVERN 
MENT. 


TuroLoey excepted, perhaps, no subject within the range of 
human knowledge has excited as much discussion as that of 
Currency and Trade, and yet it appears to be less understood 
than any other question affecting the common interest of the 
people of every country and every race. 

Almost every civ ilized country, notwithstanding all the bless- 
ings which God in his kindness has made nature capable of 
conferring on a the life giving air, the fertile earth, 
the pure waters, the seasons of harvest and of “rest, sunshine and 
shower—is periodically subjected to want, anxiety, crime, and 
indeed a variety of evils the extent of which cannot be esti- 
mated. 

In presuming to assert that these incaleulable evils spring 
from elie and unjust Le gislation, and are traceable mainly 
to the establishinent OF eeake pres SS7 ing the prerogative of issuing 
ad paper currency, we expect to incur the dis p leasure of all those 
whiose peculis iv interests or selfish motives influence the enact- 
ment of such laws, at the sacrifice of the rights and prosperity 


of the great mass of the people, the producing classes. 
On : 
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History, ancient and modern, teaches us that persons are 
found in every age and country constantly endeavoring, either 
covertly or openly, through corruption or force, to obtain advan- 
tage and control over their fellow men. The continued and 
persi istent efforts of the few to divert from the laboring millions 
the fruit of their toil, and to ap propris ate it to themselves; the 
exactions of those who govern, in imposing upon the governed 
unjust and cruel laws, have almost deluged the earth with tears 
and blood. Among all the artifices resorted to for the attain- 
ment of wealth and dominion, none have been more successful, 
and perhaps few as destructive of the great interests of the 
people as the enactment of speci: al laws, granting exclusive pri- 
vileges, incurring debt, fostering aanaaedl credit, and creating 
a fictitious and fue ‘tuating currency. One would suppose that 
the theory of money, the legitimate use of the pres ious metals 
as a currency, a uniform standard of value, would be understood 
by all. But such is not the case; and we constantly hear, espe 
cially in times like the present, when a false system of’ finances 
and a misapprehension of the purposes of he urrency have mi ide 
bankrupts of one half of the country and left the other half without 
employment, the most absurd and ridiculous opinions relative 
to the cause of our misfortunes. Ministers, lawyers, editors, 
publishers, doctors, merchants, manufacturers, citizens, farmers, 
and laborers, old and young, each and all have a different the- 
ory, and each and all attribute the embarrassments of the coun- 
try to different causes. While, however, these differences of 
opinion exist as to the causes of the derangement in monetary 
matters, and none of us appear to see them in their true light, \ 
all feel their effects to the fullest extent; on this latter point 
there can be no controversy 

Our present troubles are regarded by some as a judgment of 
God—if itis so, few will deny its justice. By others, as ow ing to 
the want of a protective tariff; over trading; constructing 
railroads; elegant churches; extravagant outfits; stock gam- 
bling; or land speculating. In this ¢ onnexion the attention of the 
reader is requested to one fact, the importance of which will 
appear as the discussion of the question proceeds, namely that 
among all the reasons assigned for the general bankruptcy 
through the country, no one has insinuated that it is attributab 
to indolence or want of frugality on the part of the producing 
classes, the farmer, mechanic, or laborer; for it is —— rey 
that the aggregate products of hides classes were far greater tl 
last year than any preceding one during our existence as a na- 
tion. The remedies to be : applied to the present national m: ah uly 


, 
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are as multifarious as the reasons assigned for the disease. <A 
national bankrupt act; decrease in importations ; a continued 
suspension of the banks; associations, without money, to move 
the crops to the seaboard t COWNS $ curtailment in domestic ex- 
penses ; the abolition of interest on money, and many other 
means of escape are suggested. 

It is not our purpose to consider at length these several as- 
signed reasons and proposed remedies for the present financial 


troubles; nor will we deny that some of them may have a 


5 


bearing, though slight, on the : absorbing question to which they 
refer; but we are convinced that, notwithstanding all the rea- 


sons yet given for existing embarrassments, the problem as to the 
cause remains still undecided; and that the remedies thus far 
proposed, if practicable, would utterly fail of restoring to the 
business of the countrv a steady. healt htul tone, one commer 
le 


surate with the industrial ements of our peo] 
Many of the causes suggested have, no doubt, contributed to 


the present state of financial affairs, and some of the remedies 
proposed might assist in restoring prosperity ; but others, such 
asa high tariff and a prolonge d suspension of the banks, are 


inadmissible, while we should regard the passage of a national 
bankrupt act as impolitic, unjust, and cruel. 

We are now in the midst of the third great financial revo- 
lution that has occurred in this country since the destruction of 
the Continental paper currency, which proved so disastrous 
both to the business and the honor of the infant Republie. 
They occurred in 1814, 1837, and 1857. These terrible revul- 
gions being admitted, it only remains to trace their causes to the 


proper source, that the remedy may be ascertained and applied 
to prevent their future occurrence. As tothe past its teachings 


are before us; as for the present but little can be done. 

Each of these disasters has come upon us in the midst of 
apparent prosperity, although on the first occasion the 
was surrounded by ‘different circumstances from those attend 
the other two: but in one respect each period found itself under 


the control of the same | ater hale ful influence: the largest 


y 


eipeul ition of pap Pr CUPrre nel, and t/ iT, small st § Spec 702 VUSEX CVeOT 
known during our existence as a nation. As at each these 
periods, all the banks throughout the country- oni! ta few 
East in 1814—failed, it is but a just inference t ppose that 
their management of financial affairs was the mainspring to the 
“alamities that befel the people. Admitting that in 1514 the 
failures were partly attributable to the British blockade of our 
ports, preventing the exportation of produce, and the conse- 
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quent necessity of paying is specie for foreign supplies, it 
argues 1 thing i in defence of a paper currency ; on the contrary, 
it is proof that had not this false system of banking already, at 
that early period, wormed itself into existence and power, 
American credit would have been sustained: and the industry 
and energy of her citizens would have as firmly withstood the 
drafts upon them to support the war with England, as they heroi- 
cally resisted and drove back the troops engaged in that mMmemo- 
rable contest. 


The obstruetions placed in the way = our intercourse with 


Europe by the En iglish blockade, had, » apprehend, bu th 
influe ice on the f inancial crisis ot 814 compared \ i 


action ot the cae in thei ¥ speculative expansions and Tright- 


ened contractions. Passing by, for the present, the scenes of 
bankruptcy, suffering, and dishonor which marked the suspet 
sion of 18] . we will turn our attention to the fresher pictures 
ot 1837 and 1857. 
A+ ¢ho + ° ha * ] 27 tha ‘harseter t art ot 
A Liv first or these periods, boot; tne Character Of part I 


the circulating paper was - ifferent from that now in use. It 


emanated from an instituti te n as the wreat thancial 
° pon lané » 7 ) a Cae . # +o4 — 7. + . 
reguiator, the Ban x OT ie Fated otates, which, 1n its subse- 


quent war on the people, was destroyed by Gene ral Jackson. 
W e advert to this distinetion among the bank 
proof that the whole system of banks of issue is inherently de- 


tective, and hurttul to the interest of the community at large. 


s of that day as 


[he attention of the reader is directed to the following statisti 


in exposition ot the condition ot the banks at three dd S| 
pe riods, within twenty vears, trom which it 1s propose d to make 


ee , 
some deductions : 


The number of banks in the United States in 1837 was 788; 


in 1847 it was 715; in 1857 it is 1,416. 

The bank notes in circulation in 1837 amounted to $149,185.,- 
890; in 1847 they amounted to $105,519,766; they amount in 
1857 to $214,778,322. 

The specie held by “a banks in 1837 was $37,915,5 1): 
1847 it was $35,132,516; in 1857 it is $58,349,838. 

The indebtedness of a people to the banks in 1837 was 
$525,115,702; their indebtedness in 1847 was $310,282,945 ; 


and in LS57 it 1s S684,456,887 


The capital stock of the banks in 1837 was $290,772,091 ; 1n 
1847 it was $203,070,622; and in 1857 it is $370,834,274. 
According to the Bank party’s theory of currency and trad 
: 7 


+ 


the country should be, at this present moment, one-third more 


prosperous than it was in 1837, and twice as prosperous as In 1 


4 
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rear 1847: and in continuation of this theory and p icv. they 
1 


y « 
: ; ; ; — 
have ONL to double this paper c reulation of the presel L year, 


and diminish their spe ‘le one-half. to make the prosp rit i the 
pe ple unbounded and complete. It is presumed that it was 
in view of this great flow of prosperity, that the leading New 
Y ork journalist, wi] ) predicted the pre sent financial COl li ion 
three whole days before it occurred, proposed, that the iole 
matter of paper currency be transferred to the hands of ¢ vress 
to organize a set of banks, to be under a board of « ( 
co line fluence of some s ich leadin nstitu 5 ‘ 
| d States Bar , or the Bank o Ene wid VLC ( ex 
j th a | inkruy act, he savs, will « tute y al 
I ental lay Such trash, in a le VY cir ‘ 

we | be unworthy of notice, but whe e rememb« a 
f: ( reasoning in favor o paper curr 3 





} 5 a ial system of corruy { ( 
I ‘a | 
l ( ! » ¢ Ol wi tlc a > re ( 
7 . 
Y roe el! ely Th 5 I Da ( sec] 
' 
\ OT tli eachings oO} e present: Do these : f 
Taise a 1c corrupt tegisiation forg@et the exhibli ns wi 1 cha 
‘ so +] ats ‘ . =e 4 4 oe ine “ j 
erized Lhe National ankrupt Act Ot this party a tew vears 
i , 
, . . Bo : : D “nS rr, / ; 
bg Do they also forget that the bank of 1 LU nite states 
] ] 4] } oe 7 y . ‘ “ 1 pry ‘ y } |? 
i@d 1) al rupt Calnpalon OI 155; ana al ( Du C OF 
rland ¥ 1 a state ol suspension at on mn ri VY a 
er of a century; and that extravagance, folly, : ry. 
' le ark tic ] eae 
C¢ pa a lts @xXpansions na Contractions, §& ispens ana 
resumptions of specie payments? Do they not rem r that 
. s A : a * 2 
i same ¢€ $ quences IOLIOW a paper Currency l i@it every 
age and in every country / Whether French ass yrnats, bank 
; ‘ 
Hh | bas ‘ i. 7} ny wae cli ) 1 , 
England, Paris Credit Mobilier, continental money, Bank of 
+} | tet Qteot han] ‘hh: tomo ne oe Ss ad | 
he wv. ates, State banks, Chartered or tree, 1 vi A ) 
claredad, all QO 1e@ same way. Ag Lie iaws OT Datu ¥ f ‘ | 
; 


a perl Ch beyond which the life Of nan Cannot exXi ; ) l'- 


have the laws, governing currency and ec ree, « 
fined the limits beyond which a paper circulat 
eannot be torced, without explosion and ruin. But to return to 


the foregoing tigures. 


Those among us who still remember the panic of 1837—and 
few can have forgotten it—will admit that no language can 


to 


describe the suffering and embarrassment of that period, and 
vet the present seemed to come upon us with much greater 


orce and effect; indeed, no power appeared sutticient to resist 
. 


I 
it. This is not surprising when it is remembered that the number 
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of banks in 1857 is nearly double that of 1837, and the bills in 
circulation see _— of dollars more than in 1837, while 
the specie held by the banks is only twenty millions greater 
than at the former period. There is also a large increase of 
bank stock, and in the indebtedness of the people to the banks, 
from 1857 to 1857. If we compare the healthful and quiet 
condition ot business in LS47 with the diseased and excited 
financial periods of 1837 and 1857, the influence controlling 
each is still more apparent. No one will deny that the substan- 
tial resources of the country were largely augmented, and its 
legitimate business rastly increased prot the year 1837 to 
1847, and yet the bank bills in circulation in the latter period 


were but a fraction above one <e and five millions ot 
1 llar ] 1837 t} , UrAr ; yo hnndrad :« 1 fp 

gagoiars, whereas in o.; they were over one mMmnaread and Torrty- 
nine millions, or about forty per cent. more; while the specie 


in the vaults of the banks at this time exceeded only about one 
million and a half the amount held in 1847. 
We think these facts a successful re P ly to the popular delu- 


sion, that the resources ot our extended country require the 
institution of banks of circulation, or that these establishments 
contribute to any considerable extent to the material prosperity 


ot t the pe _ 


Ag: i 1 1837 the average amount of paper in circulation 
leaving 0 out fractions. was about four dollars, to one in specie 


held by the banks; in 1847 it was three to one. 

In many instances, in 1837, banks were known to have issued 
from fifteen to twenty dollars in bills to every one in specie ; 
and in some cases one dollar in specie in bank represented one 
hundred dollars in bills out of bank. 

As a whole, the indebtedness ot the peop! ie to the bank s, an idl 
the liability of the banks over their bond pide resources in 183 
as comp vared with 1847, clearly point to the cause of the un- 
sound condition of credit, and the rampant spirit of speculation, 
of the former period, which terminated in the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, and the cons equent destruction 
of all credit, and paralyzation of every branch of business. 

The present financial revulsion appears more remarkable and 
embarrassing than any that preceded it. It occurs in a season 
of unexampled health; unprecedentedly large crops of every 

variety and kind; and while the nation is free from war, com- 
paratively free from debt and divorced from the banks, with a 
fair proportion of the precious metals on hand to meet its own 
liabilities. Here we again employ figures, which are said to be 
infallible, carrying our comparisons down from 1847 to 1857 in 
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the same manner as we before carried them up from 1847 to 1837, 

thus adopting the oe itively sound financial period of 1847 
as the “stand-point ” for illustration :—As pre viously remarked, 
there were in round numbers, one hundred and five millions of 
dollars in bank notes in circulation in 1847 ag: uinst two hundred 
and aa ht millions in 1857. To meet this i immense excess of 
one hundred and nine salilicien of paper, the banks in 1857 held 
only twenty-three millions of specie more than in 1847. It will 
also be perceived that while in 1847 the d//s in cireulation 
were three to one against specie in bank, in 1857 they were jive 
to one. These comparisons would show the same results in 
egard to the condition of the banks in all other respects, and 
they would be continued, if deemed necessary for our present 
purposes. 

As the free banking system of the State of New York is con 
sidered the best yet devised, =“ ecial lly in its pr ‘tection of bill- 
holders ; and the banks of the City of Ne ww York being admit- 
tedly conduct ed On a more soun¢ a and sa e basis than any others, 
we have chosen to select them for a more minute demonstration 
of the workings of the best system of a Bank paper currency, 
leaving the reader to form his own conclusions as to the effect 
of the worst system, if this be the best. 

The following table, compiled from the bank returns of the 
6 | ot October, only two short weeks previous to the general 
susp msion of spe cle payme nts, cannot fail to throw some light 
on the cause which led to this fatal alternative :— 


Banks. pecie. Liab’y. Banks. Specie. Liab’y. 
OW TONKS 62° Pst $8 Republic. . . . . . $1 $6 
Manhattan ] 8 Chatham ? l 13 
Merc hants’ . 1 o People’s ar ci, te ] 8 
Mechanics’ 1 9 North America. ] 10 
Union 1 6 Hanover ] 9 
America 1 4 Irving. ] 20 
Phenix 1 6 Metropolits un ] 2 
City bok ee 1 5 Citizens’ ] 16 
North River . ° e 1 13 Grocers’ ° ° l 18 
Tradesmen’s . 1 9 Nassau ‘ 1 6 
Fulton . 1 6 East River .. 1 16 
Chemical . 1 4 Market ; ] 10 
Merchants’ Ex.. . 1 138 St. Nicholas . ] 12 
National . . . l 8 Shoe and Leather 1 5 
Butchers’ and Drov. 1 10 Corn Exchange . ] 6 
Mech. and Traders 1 9 Continental 1 _ 
eee ss le ee 8 Commonwealth 1 — 
oe ge) Sree Pa 7 ss en OES 11 
Seventh Ward .... 1 11. A eles ies 8 
Rds aise hae we Fe D Be 6 66 oe ect 1 9 
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Banke. Specie, Liab'y. Banks, Specie, Liab'y. 
American Exch. 6 Imp. and Traders’. . . 1 7 
, ; 
i LU 
Bowery 36 Artisans’ l 


Broadway 1] Dry Dock Os ea ee ee 6 
Ocean Ua cere ag 6 Se a 28 
memento . . . «s« J ee a 12 


Ne ris gh vig ig el RE OR ee er es i) 


] 

Comamnerae. .:'... «+ « 4 6 Park 
l 
] 


rT’ S = | 7 7 : 7 , , ’ 
This table shows the average of the whole, at that date, t 


have been, 0 dollar of specie to seven of liability. It 


uso serves to show that an average of S1 to 7 was not su 
: . : } ' 
cient to preven suspension, and that the 1] ic =Ssus Clon 
» ] ] ] } 7 
was Tirst attracted to the badly managed ankKSs, Who 11 1e- 
bat a laa 4 4 _— ae ] ar oe 
diate Vy yieided to the storm, wiille those naer peter Co! 
held out longer. For instance, the Chemical Bank w 
hability of about $1,100,000 had S327.000, or abo sl to S4: 
,* : *41 1° } *3¢, ‘’ x 1 , 
while the Bowery with a lability of SS00,000 had $22,000 
¥ specie, or about Sl to S36. With this \ ' ocderate 
1 » ] 4 rs 
culation th bowery was. tiie I1l's » Ta 
Shes ial dia 
( lelICai, ) 4, call aon econ DAV specle i] 
without further specications or 1ilus a ms, we Cant 1 
from expressing our deep regret to see the great City of New 
° i 4 ry . : = ; rh. i 41. , e, ] 
Y ork, the centre ol the financial transactions of the | I qd 
tat a’ kala Ce EE ek oe | a 
otates, and aimost of the elvilized world. With he MINIKS 1} \ 
] | ] , : ! } 
under the controi of men or experience, ability, and Wisdom, 
verVv helmed In a moment by bankruptey. disaster. and ru 
* i ‘ 
: Pee Ae : : 2 : aia 
rest bling the trighttul visifation of a plague, famine, or wi: 
ri ] ' | | 
What a spectacle! banks broken; bankers dishonored ; m« 
he ’ »} . lal i So 
chan Ss humbied ; mechan es, clerks, aporers, male and female, 
] 1 1 ] ] 
old and young, turned out of employment bv thousands and 


tens of thousands, on the appr ach of a dreary winte 


Immense surplus Crops awalting the means ol t(ranspol ‘ TT, 
and ships lying idly in port. And this picture, with slig 
ee aria ee +} Ah faintly cine . a 
Variations, represents, Lougn faint VY, every Clty, Villiage, ant 
town throughout the Union, except the voung State of Arkans 
oe: . . 1° . 1 ] 
which is free from this bank paper scourge, although her pr 


perity cannot fail of being attected to some extent by he ad 
versity of her neighbors. And Europe, too—we mean “ paper 
money ” Europe—notwithstanding her boastings, will sooner or 
later present a more painful spectacle than any yet witnessed in 
this country. 

Some newspaper writers have referred to the ability of the 
Chemical Bank to maintain its credit by specie payments, in 
vindication of the existing system of banking, but we do not 
consider that it is any proof in favor of a false system. It 


wey 7 mM 9on< 
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simply shows, in our opinion, that the banks which had 


; ' : ; “—— ? : 
agency 1n proaucing the Hnanelal crises, were thos 








i bs ee ; 
mployed in loaning to merchants, mi 


* oo I 


‘ 
i 
} } } 


sy li cvitimately en raced in their respective de artments ol 
. ry fy } > 
business. While on the other hand, those most instrumental 


< 
) -ancine tranh] . livractly » indirect], nore 1 Nn 
In Ca me tro 71@ were airectly Ol maivrectiy engaged inh 
} + 1) a) it Vall +» t ; } | : ‘ 27 
snyste Y apou Wal street al no” Valuleless ancy rail- 
} . ' . . 1 ? . 1 ? . 
road CKS, and WInINS srocss, OF Im purchasing Cry s1Tes 
y hie ‘ it rig en { cd “V Mat T | a>? ‘ ( ‘ ne 
} 
. 4 ] . 
is, such as thie ere, to heartless speculators, « gy 
+] oo Te eg ] bis ) ] 
( t to hold ror a Wwener pl 5 p ‘ ir, 2 lel, 
utter, gar, mo OTe rice, cott | ie] 
] 1 } } } 
! ll} S Ol prog 1) \ ch) mea AV ¢ 
] 4) ] ] i 4" 1 ° 
{il Vl i Li qrop of sw | Mh li QO] o row, 
| half alad ) ] arnt 
) ( lL dlail CiadG ! cll \ ¢ 1 Ltenan 
} +3 
j ( ] ser] ean j Sry ¥ wid 
coe? . " 
1} | rsos ( OG ( | elves 
‘ . 1 
Occ | princely pa and hi 
' 
mag cent Synag in ise, the OT The 
<1 , ihe ( +’) . ) > r\? } 
‘ i i i i i ‘ it 
rilie i> thre \ i vet a ra ‘ ll high 
; 1)? 


i y 
he bank suspension, except flour, , li’ betore 
thie } } Izq “8 bre K ¢ Lhe \\ eat Oy, thy lo ro) le vas not 
uite eq! «)} TO t} QO yroduct ] t} i rest nt SCHSON and conse- 
juen L\ was more @aslty 1! lanaged DY speculatol while bank 
facilities held out. The laboring people were generally em- 
ploved at an apparently fair rate of wages, but in the cities and 
villages food was so dear, proportionably to the wages for labor, 
hat the working people could not procure enough to sustain 
their streneth and prevent suifering among their families. Their 
wives were debilitated for want of food, and their little children 
ied tor bread. Hunger begets discontent, and discontent 

. may Re ie 
‘xcites violence. Seeing the storehouses filled with every va- 
riety of the products of the farm, and unable to procure suffi- 

; 


cient to satisfy hunger, the laboring people called a public 
meeting in the park, in New York, to express their grievances, 


meet 
and appealed to 1ose who controlled the crops, for relief. 


While the meeting was deliberating on the subject a portion of 


the more needy left it, and proceeded to a large storehouse, 


eontaining several thousand barrels of flour, and commenced 


ate 


— 
a 


aie 
ne 


aes, 
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deliber: ately to remove the stock through both doors and win 
dows up to the fifth story of the buil ling into the street, while 
others as deliberate] y proc -eeded to roll the barrels towards their 
respective places of abode. These proceedings continued for 
several hours, and until the police made their appearance, when 
the people quietly dispersed. Even-after the “fall” of flom 
from this building it remained as high as $12 and $14 per bar 
rel until after the banks fell, and then it sold as low as $5 
and $6. 

Other articles of merchandise, real estate, and stocks, ex 
perienced a similar . chi ange. Mess pork and beef hi ud Com 
manded for some time sixteen to seventeen dollars per ban 
which after the suspension og be procu red for eight to ni ne 
dollars. Potatoes reached so high a price, that they were im 
ported in large quantities from Europe, and American sha, was 
exported to pay for them. In further confirmation that this 
was owing to the bank expansions, thousands of bushels of 
this useful article of food were thrown into the docks, in the 
absence of any further demand, or purchasers for them after 
the suspension. 

Real estate underwent a similar fluctuation. In the leading 
cities, lots that were held at five thousand dollars previous to 
the suspension, subsequently sold for two thousand and thre¢ 
thousand dollars. Lots occupied bye xpe nsive stores and dwell] 
ings were subject to still greater depreciation. 

Some. valued at forty thousand and fifty thousand dollars be 
fore the suspension, were sold by the she riff at fifteen thousand 
and twenty thousand dollars shortly after. The sane change 
in prices was experienced in agricultural lands; and a larger 
depreciation took place in town lots. 

A similar effect was produced, by the same cause, bank 
paper, in 1814, which then, as now, and in 1837, complete ly 
unsettled the foundations of all business; thwarting the calcula- 
tions of the most able financiers, and leaving the country bewil- 
dered and paralysed. Wise men had supposed, that a divorce- 
ment of bank and State, and the establishment of the “ Inde- 
pendent Treasury,” would at least have held in check the State 
banks, and thereby prevented future suspension. But the 
whole banking sy stem seems to be so false and defective, that 
no remedy short of its entire abolition will cure the evil. 

The government of the United States, in the hands of the first 
statesman of the age, does not possess the strength to extend any 
effective aid to merchants, in such an emergency as the present. 
without jeopardizing its own credit. 
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The Honorable Howell Cobb, the able head of the Treasury 
Department, in his discretion under the law, endeavored to 
relieve, to some extent, the banks and the merchants, by redeem- 
ing U.S. stocks with the specie remaining in the Treasury, on 
the approach of the present crisis, but its effect was scarcely 


visible, although the amount paid out was seventeen millions of 


dollars, leaving only about six millions for the immediate use 
of the government. 

The four hundred millions of dollars, in gold and silver, pro- 
duced from the mines of California and Aus arses during the 
ten years past, have also disap peared from among us, driven out 
of the country by a worthless paper currency, with which 
the precious met als hold no con ypanionship. Gold and silver, 
the only true and invaluable currency, have become too 
common for use in this progressive country. We have pre- 
ferred “ convenient” paper, and we are receiving our reward. 
A reward justly merited in view of our departure from a system 
of governmental policy, clearly indicated by the able and 
patriotic statesman, who participated in framing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

A standard of value, for the measurement of the wealth of a 
people, is quite as essential as a standard of weights and 
measures for determining quantities of merchandise, and for 
other purposes. 

The experience of ages has shown the precious metals 


be the only materials adapted to this purpose. Possessing 
intrinsic value they form a — of exchange, for which 
there seems to be no substitute. For centuries the supply was 


so moderate ~ uniform, thi at property of material value was 
measured by them nearly as accurate aly as a quantity of mer- 
chandise or a rae of land is ascertained by the standard 
weights and measures of the United States. With such a 
standard of value, few fluctuations could oceur in prices, or 
serious revulsions in trade, except through war or famine. The 
quantity can only be augmented by labor, or materially dimi- 
nished as a cireul ating medium, by extravagance in converting 
it to other purposes, which usually results from a redundant 
paper ¢ urrency. 

Previous to the discovery of gold in California and Australia, 
quite a formidable argument, in favor of bank paper, was, that 
there was not sufficient specie for a circulating medium. It 
was contended that there was not enough in the world to supply: 
the demand of a progressive commercial age. In vain did 
statesmen argue that 1t was immaterial w hether the quantity 


1 
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was large or small, for the purposes of a currency, so long as it 
was comparatively stationary ; subject to only slight variations, 
a quality necessary to a safe standard of value. Whatever 
force there m: wy have been in the defence of a paper currency, 
based on the scarcity of the precious metals, in times past, it 
can have but little effect at the present. The hundreds of mil- 
lions produced by the mines of California and Australia have 
destroyed the force of such reasoning. But then again, we are 
told that this large additional supply of gold and silver to 


Common stock, accounts tor the over-tra li ne and speculation 


resulting in embarrassment and bankruptey. To this we reply, 
that although the vield of the mines has heen unprecede! CALY 


large, for eight or ten years past, its tendeney to inflate prices 


in the United States has been but slight, in comparison to the 


stimulus created by a redundant paper currency; true, the 
vield of f the mines is about four hundred millions of doll 
specie, while the banks have manufac tured, within the 
period, suid two hundred and fourteen millions in bills. But it 
must be borne in mind th il i aleaiak aN remained aul hon SC. 
not having the strength or charact + to travel across the 
whereas the specie, possessing real value throughout the in- 
habitable globe, has rone abroad : has found its level, SCs *( ly 
causing a rip p! e on the surface of = ecommerce of the world. 
The increase in specie, in ] proport to the number of human 
beings who claim the right to use ihe and who do use it, is not 
more than one — against tive hundred of the increase of 


bank bills in the Unite a States, as compared to the 
her inhabitants. 7 ere it otherwise, however, it would still be 
difficult to comprehend the utility of the immense increase in 
bank bills during ten years past. 

Admitting, whieh we do not, that the large influx of gold 
and silver was mainly instrument a in stimulating specul lation 
and inflating ‘prices, what does the advoeate of bank p: per 
currency gain by this? Does he not prove too none h? In our 
opinion, he not beni proves the i ore and dishonesty, on the 
part of the banks, in issuing nearly two hundred and a quarter 
of millions of dollars in. bills, without resourees to rede 
fifth of them if called in; but also their criminality in Sins 
adding fuel to the flame that is now devouring the country, 
consuming alike the just with the unjust, the honest with the 
dishonest. 

It is claimed that banking facilities are especially necessary 
in a commercial community, and it is well known that p eop sle 
engaged in agricultural pursuits neither ask nor receive any con- 
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185 


siderable accommodation from banks in loans or discounts. 
The mechanical interests are also conducted without any mate- 
rial aid from banks, compared to what the merchant receives. 
If the farming and mechanical interests are the leading interests 
of civilized communities, and their interests find but little use 
for banks of discount and circulation, there may be radical 
defects in the ceneral system ot conducting commercial tran- 
sactions, that causes a demand for such extended banking 


f 
facilities. 
ox "7 


rhe science of statistics is of so recent growth with 
it is ditheult to establish, from the data it furnishes, the exact 
relation which our national pursuits have borne to each other 


11) st time as to numbers ¢ mploy d, or to their bearl oe | pon 
the accumulations of national wealth; but we may approximate 
a tolerably correct conelusion by referring to the same interests 
in more matured States. In Holland, in 1841, the product of 
agricultural industry was $131,000,000; that of manufacturing 
industry, $144,000.000, and the estimated products of com- 
merce $65,000,000: thus of $890,000,000 commercial industry 
ave but little more than a sixth part, while manufactures and 
ics aftorded 37 per cent. of the entire wealth of the 


{ 
] + : } sy yes 
State. In France, in the same year, the product of agriculture 


Was SSOU0,000,000 : manutactures, S400,000,000 ; commerce and 
navigation, $266,000,000, Of an industrial product of $1,466,- 


O00,000 that of commerce is but 18 per cent.. while the me- 


chanie arts furnish a third of the whole amount. The industrial 
roduct of England in 1840 was S630,000,000, and of all othe 
pursuits 8855,000,000, Allowing to commerce a fifth of the 
averegate, as in the case of Holland or France, or even a 
juarter part, it is still far below that of manuta es and the 
Tih ch wie arts 
Neither in England nor the United States, in the census of 


lieth 


[S50, is the product of ¢@ minereial industry separately stated, 
as was the case in both countries In 1840; bu 


it is sate to 


assume the same proportions, and, first, as To e number 
employed. There were, in 1840, 1,000,000 persons engaged in 


the United States in manufacturing and commercial life, of 
which less than one third were in commerce. The same pro- 
portions are to be found in New England for the same year. 
In 1850 there were 2,400,000 employed in agriculture, of the 
white male population over fifteen years of age, and 1,596,000 
in commerce, trade, mining, manufactures, and the mechanic 


arts. Deduct from this million and a half 338,000 persons, 
who were employed in mining, commerce, ocean, sea and river 
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navigation, it leaves one million and a quarter manufacturers 
and mechanics- just half the number engaged in agriculture, 
and three quarters of all other pursuits. Their industrial pre 
duct is fabulous. That of agriculture for the present year is 
not less than two thousand millions; of manufactures, fifteen 
hundred millions; and in commerce, ; thousand million dollars : 
aud this accompanied by an unexampled energy, at the close of 
the present fiscal year, will amount to nearly three hundred 
milion dollars. 

If these statistics, and the calculations based upon them, 
are correct, or nearly so, it is evident that other industrial pur- 
suits largely preponderate over commerce, which require but 
little stimulus or accommodation from the banking institutions, 
compared to the facilities afforded to commerce. 

We cannot believe that commercial transactions properly 
managed, require as great amount of credit or banking facill- 


ties, as is generally supposed to be necessary. It is most likely 
this class of business has taken a wrong direction, and perhaps, 
vartially, through the influence of bank credit. 

In the large ‘idbieadredal cities of the United States, mer- 
chants, in some departments of trade, more especially dry- 
goods, have adopted the “long credit ” practice, which pli Ces 
the resources they would otherwise possess, to meet their liabi- 


lities, in case of emergency, entirely beyond their sista 
It is not an unusual practice for the larger dealers to give from 
six to twelve months time on bills, made with country mer- 
chants. The country merchants deal principally with farmers, 
who give in exchange, for dry goods, groceries, &e., the pro 
ducts of their farms. These product s have to be disposed of 
and converted into cash, to liquidate the debts of the country 


merchants due to the city merchants. This process naturally 


requires some time, but nothing like that usually allowed, an 
which, no doubt, operates unfavorably to the true interests of 
commerce. 

It seems plain from this condition of the credit of the eo try 


7 
that when ds mal d is made from abroad on the importer, he 1s 
not in a condition to pay. He is consequently under the neces- 
sity of calling on the banks for additional aid. The bank 
directors, anxious to make all the interest in their power, extend 


1 


their accommodations ; the specie is freely drawn from their 


vaults to meet the foreign demand; the people become suspi 
cious of the condition of the banks: a “run” is made on them 
to pay their debts in specie . failing to do sO, confidence is 


destroyed, and the whole community involved in bankruptcy. 
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In whatever light the question is considered, it does seem 
evident that the interests of all parties would be promoted by 
a return to first principles, im legislating on financial matters. 
Although an elaborate consideration of the Constitutional 
rights of the States to grant bank charters, with the privilege of 


issuing bills of circulation, would re quire more space than can 
be allowed to that branch of the nae et, in a general review of 


, 


a financial system, we cannot refrain : from expressing our con- 
victions as to the duty of the Federal government in regard to 
the currency. 

A eareful reading of the Constitution of the United States 
carries the conviction to our minds that its framers designed to 
invest Congress with the right, and imposed upon it the duty, 
rotecting the people against the shameless imposition and 


+ 
} 


OL | 
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fraud to which they have been long exposed, by the incorpora- 
tion of banks of circulation. 
In enumerating the duties of the Federal government and 
ie duties of the States, the Constitution as clearly im 
upon the former the duty of securing a uniform stan lard of 
value, through a metallic currency, as it does the duty of fixing 
the standard of weights and measures. 

But we must bring this article to a close, and resume the 
subject in our next num! 
the moral as well as the financial features of a paper currency. 


er * when it 1S proposed LO discuss 


In the meantime we hope the general government will leave 
the matter alone. “ee it take measures for the entores- 
ment of that ‘Seapine vi of the Constitution of the U. S.. to 

hich we have referred, and which we believe inhibits the 
States from renin) yank charters. In our opinion it can do 


nothing else, likely to result in good. 

The States, however, have much to do to place themselves 
right on th question of banking. We trust no violent action 
will be taken In any quarter. Whatever is done, to prevent a 
repet ition of similar misfortunes, as those now affecting us, 
should be prospective. The bank interests are so interwoven 
with the interests of ¢he entire community, that sound policy, 
and justice to all parties, demand moderation, in whatever 
relates to currency and finances. Justice to the producing 
classes, however, deman ls that immediate steps be U ake n ior the 


; ; : : 
final and certain reformation of the banking system throughout 


the entire country. 

Having said this much we patiently await further develop- 
ments, relative to the manner of conducting the banks, which 
ve have no doubt will be brought to light under legal investi- 


wh 
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gation. For the present, the spare time of most of the bank 
conductors will be occupied in convening State legislatures, 
evading the eva, Viclating Constitutions ; and in on rforming 
such other services, for their institutions, as the exigencies of the 
occasion seem to require. 


SONG OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEN 


ON THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS BIRTH-DAY, 
Isr, 1857 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


[r you smile at the Sun for that pride when his eye 
With a broad blaze ee looks round on the sky 
At the Star of the North when the mariner turns 
To the place where its beacon unchangeably burns— 
Then of right may you smile at the triumph that g! 
On my page as it thinks of the Present and Past 
Of the glory that first on my being arose, 
And is still in unfading, broad radiance east. 


For the Soul of Democracy smiled on my birt] 

And a thrilling of rapture shook Liberty’s earth 

And the Genius of Poesy uttered his psalm 

From the North’s icy rock to the South’s sunny palm 

And a chorus of gladness rose up from the clime 
Of the happy Hesperides, fearless and free, 

For she saw that she had in that moment sublime, 
Her own mightiest champion glowing in me 


Ilow the strength of the statesman shone over my pag 


There the harp of the poet has laurelled the Age: 
There the e xqul isite pencil of star-wooing Art 
Like a vison of Paradise, burst on the heart; 


There the graver of History, earnest and true, 
Told the wonderful mareh of a changeable world : 

While o’er all, as the pages in radiance grew, 
Was the Flag of my Country for ever unfurled. 


And O still as of yore is the splendor beheld 
O’er my thought-be: aring pages unece asil gly swelled, 
For the years, rolling up, have but strengthened my fo 
As it glows in the sunlight or battles the storm ; 
And I grow with the growth of my wonderfal land, 
While I gaze on her majesty awing the earth, 
And all humbly but joyously holding her hand, 
Am the mirror retlecting her glorious worth 
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“THE BEGINNING OF THE END.” 


We should not be at all surprised if the tide of British con- 
quest n Asia, which has so long | 


accordance with the erea Law ot reaction, have reac ed the 


een at the flood, should, in 


1] eo a aay od 1] : mm 1.4] 
iuli moon, and is about to ebb again. The dethronem 
the Nabob of Oude, and the annexation of a rich and fertile 
kingdom (which the British ministerial organ, the Londo 


Morning aa 
col quest of India, the extinguishment of the last remnant of 


the empire of the Great Mogul, and the prelude to more exten- 


} ° : ia Sats? 
announeed at the time as the conipletion or the 
ze : 
Ci] 


sive acquisitions), seems rather to have been the forerunner of a 
struggle, not to acquire more, but to preserve what is already 
possessed. A reaction, such as has universally followed a long 
career of conquest, seems to be commencing in that quarter, 
the result of which may possibly serve to afford another illus- 


tration of the momentous truth, that the completion of the 
edifice of power is the commencement of its decay. Great 
empires formed by conquest, and composed of nations differi 
in lan guage, government, habits, manners, and religion, and 
above all, ertain p hysic al characteristics, such as the color 
of the se, 3 if subjugated by force, must be ruled by ‘force, and 
when that force is withdri awn, or a favorable opportunity pre- 


sents itself, the constituent portions of a heterogeneous body com- 


posed of these incongruous materials, revert to their original 
elements by an irresistible reaction. Time, which sometimes 
accustomis mankind to the endurance of evil, seldom, if ever, re- 
conciles them to its infliction, and least of all, to those by whom 
it is inflicted. Submission is not resignation; and the first 
dawning of hope is the signal for resistance. Even habitual 
submission cannot overcome the aspirations of nature; and 
o nations, like the vigorous sapling, may be forcibly bent 
to the ground, they inevitably rebound - recuperative 
energy the moment the pressure is removed, or the effort re- 
mitted. 

From present appearances, and from all we can gather from 
the latest accounts received through the medium of the British 
press (which it is presumed has no inclination to exhibit a view 
of the subject unfavorable to national interests or national 
pride), there seems reason to anticipate a renewal of that strug- 

26 
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gle between the legions of England and the myriads of India, 

which, with ove asional interruptions, has lasted for more than 
acentury. Wit hout as piring to the character of seers, or pre- 
tending to any ex traordins ary insight into futurity, we ap see nd 
that the Palin of the Great Mogul, so recently placed on the 
brow of England, bids fair to prove a crown of thorns, instead 
of a jewelled bauble, administering to the national pride 
avarice, and ambition. 

It was scarcely to be expected that a company of traders, 
even po the government of England as a sort of sleeping 


partner, with an army of some thirty or forty thousand Euro- 
peans, oat | permanently and peacefully maintain an oppressive 


system of domination and monopoly over a country of such 
vast extent, inhabited by one hundred and fifty millions of 
people, of different religion, language, manners, and complexion, 
accustomed for ages to a system ot social and p litical organi- 
zation, which, in whatever light it may appear to us, had become 
at least endurable to them, by a long habit of acquiescence. 
Submission to Oriental despotism is a part of the Brahminical 
as well as the Mahometan faith, and in the eyes of their dis- 
ciples, the government, or rather the sovereign, is so nearly 
identified with the Deity, that resistance to his will is deemed 
rebellion against God. This union of Church and State, which 
has been to some extent adopted in Europe, and is now sought 
to be consummated in the United States, is one of the main 
a ws of Oriental ee) and gives strength and durability 
to what, on a more superficial view, appears altoge ther divested 
of either of these attributes. 

There is, we think, little reason to doubt that the great masses 
of the inhabitants of Hindostan, both Bramins and Mussulmans. 
are not only strongly attached to their native syste ms of govern- 
ment, but devoted to their modes of faith with an obstinate and 
inveterate bigotry, which has now no parallel, we trust, among 
the followers of the meek and lowly founder of the Christian 
Church. Their system of government, though to us an unmiti- 
gated despotism, 1s dovetailed in with their religion, and sub- 
mitted to as a duty, the violation of which is punished 1 oth in 
this world and the world to come. Hence we find the people 
of the various independent states of Hindostan, in all time past 
indignantly repelling the encroachments of distant strangers, 
whose manners, laws, and government, are irreconcilable with 
theirs ; whose religion is an object of contempt and detestation ; 
whose unceasing wars have almost decimated the inhabitants ; 
and whose encroachments have deeply wounded the national 
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pride, and finally extinguished every vestige of national in- 
dependence. 
[t was then not at all probable, we think, that these hundred 
and fifty millions of human beings, however inferior in physical 
powers, mental capacity, and military skill, would continue for 
a length of time to acquiesce in this species of religious and 
litical vassalage, or that a few thousand European soldiers, 
with all their alleged supe riority, could succeed in keeping in 
a permanent state of sul bjection, a vast empire which had been 
conquered by piecemeal, by pitting the native princes against 
eac +h other, and making them instruments of mutual hscerpe ction. 
The East India Company had become early sensible of | this, 
and accordingly adopted a policy which in every age and nation 
has invariably produced the same final results. To aid in sub- 
successive usurpations (for such in fact they are) they a 
the arms of one portion of the peop le agains st the oth ers, by 
enlisting what are called the Sepoys (natives of the country) in 


their service, and training them in the habits and discipline of 


Sons ans. These Sepoys are all of the higher and more in- 
tellizent castes; and though permitted to fight side by side 
with their conquerors, are not considered their equals, but 
placed in a position of degrading inferiority which must neces- 
sarily be deeply mortifyin 1 2 to their national as well as individual 
feelings. 

This experiment had, however, thus far proved successful, 
and with the assistance of some two hundred and fifty thousand 
of these renegades, the ae any finally achieved the entire 
conquest of the en upire of the Great M ul, once the most 
splendid in the world. But the end of such ad: ingereus policy 
seldom if ever corresponds with the beginning. The incorpo- 
ration of the barbarians of Germany, as they were called, with 
the legions of imperial Rome, was the prelude to its downfall; 
the Greek Empire became the football of the Bulgarians and 
Scythians it had subsidized; the Arabian caliphs fell victims to 
the Turkish hordes they had called in as auxiliaries ; and history 
teems with examples, so uniform and so numerous as almost to 
demonstrate that they originate in the nature of man and the 
force of inevitable circumstances, which can neither be avoided 
nor resisted. 

Accordingly, it appears that a general disaffection is spread- 
ing among the Sepoys, and that there is reason to ap prehend 
those who have been such efficient instruments in erecting the 
splendid edifice of British power in India may possibly become 


jugating and kee ping in subjection this vast ‘accumulation of 
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equally instrumental in poting it down. That if combined to- 
gether, and conducted by competent leaders, they are able to 
do so in despite of all the efforts of Great Britain, is we think 
not improbable. They have been trained to the European art 
of war, and the British commanders in India have re peat tedly 
borne testimony to their discipline and valor. There seems 

also little reason to doubt that though the great masses of the 


people may not yet have risen, they deep Ly sympat hize with, if 


they do not actively pi take in that spirit of disaffection, which 


unquestionab ly lurks in the bosom of India, and that any deci- 
sive success on the part of the insurgents will be the signal for 
a general rising of the people, oo ited and sustained by two 
of the most powerful motives to human action—supe rstition and 
bigotry, aggravated by the antipathy of races, and a long series 
of tradition: wy wrongs. 

Both the British and American press general lly, appear to an- 
ticipate with perfect confidence if not the speedy, at i “ast the 
ultimate success of the East India Company in the prese nt 
struggle, and the almost savage tone of t he former suftici ‘iently in- 
dicates what will be the consequences if these anti icipé ations are 
realized. We forbear at present the expression of any opinion 
on this point, or in justification or ¢ vondemnation of either party. 
All we shall say on the subject, is, ge so far as we know, no 
one pretends to de ny that the people of India have been mis- 
governed and op pressed, that they have great causes of dissatis- 
faction, and whether these justify resistance on their part is a 

question on which the oppressor and the oppressed never agree. 
W hat degree of op pression justifies resistance, or at what stage 
it becomes justifiable, are points on which the power which in- 
flicts ande the victim who suffers, have always differed, and 
always will differ. The abstract right is now generally re- 
cognised by late writers; but when, and under what circum- 
stances its e = ise is lawful, is not, and cannot be defined. We 
shall merely observe, that according to the principle asserted 
in our revolution, and now recognised as fundamental by the 
people of the United States, the inhabitants of India would be 
pertectly justifiable in seeking to relieve themselves from a 
foreign despotis sm, and establishing their independence, though 
at the same time we re: adily admit that no end however — ble 
or commendable can excuse the means they are said to be re- 
sorting to in its attainment. 

As respects the final issue of this momentous struggle on the 
result of which so much of the power and prestig of Great 
Britain depends, we hazard no decided opinion, though before 
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concluding, we may offer a few observations on the subject. 
At present we s hall confine ourselves to a brief sketch of the 
most prominent of those grievances that have doubtless pre- 
pared the way for the present state of atl airsin India. Thougt 
ascribed by the British gee sometimes to the intrigues ot 
Russia (the mother of all e vil), at others to the creased car- 
tridges,” we apprehend this insurrection, which is called a 
utiny of the S« 


‘ 


epoys, has a deeper origin. In the first place, 


n he 
the invasion of India in the outset was an unjustifiable outrage, 
vhich has 1 een followed by a series of usurp ations if possible 
still more injustifiable. In the second Pe the government of 
India has been uni ormly mean, monopolizing, and oppre ssive. 


The ambition of con serial was subservient to the sordid maxims 
of trade, and the acquisition of territory viewed not so much as 
1 means of gratifying its pride, as ps ampering its avarice. The 
creat 
land, 


finally centred. From first to tek” hike has been 
a perpetual | drain of wealtl 
Liat 


love O f gain, not glory, Was the Moving pl rine iple. 
obj yject was to plunder India, and transfer the s poil 1 
cs atl 


repe it al 
Ww! ere 10 al 





i from that once rich and prosperous 
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country, which after being plundered by wholesale, by succes 
sive iis allinne, has been plun dered by retail by the East India 
Company, its armies and its agents, until the great mass of its 
inhabitants are reduced to abiect 1 ty. T) Di ce li 
inhabitants are ret uc ee ont eel hesums drawn trom 
Indiaare now computed toamount to £27,.000,000 sterling annual- 
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ly, all which eventually centres in the pockets of English 
None of it ever found its way back to those from whom it 
was forcibly taken, and but a small portion has been expended 
tor their benetit. England has hitherto done little for India but 
under and oppress her. Neither Christianity, civilization, nor 
Vive ty, has made any prog rress under the philanthropic auspices 
of the great modern pl iarisee ; and every British write r wh 0 has 
fallen under our notice, anwtiin gly testifies to the deterioration 
of morals among the native population under the Britisl 1 regime. 
Schools have, indeed, bee n estab] lish ed, bi lt at the expel nse ot the 
people, not by the munificence of the government; a railroad 
or two has been completed, and of late others have been pro- 
jected. But railroads are of little benefit to people with nothing 
to sell and no means of buyi Ing ; and if these are complet ted, they 
will only form another link in the great chain of monopoly with 
which India is manacled. The East India C ompany ia itself’ a 
ae monopoly, and its entire system is based on this funda- 
tal principle. Thus the cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manufacture of opium which yields to the Company an annual 
revenue of eighteen millions of dollars, is under the direct 
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superintendence of its agents, and the entire pro duct belongs 
to the government. A great portion is smuggled, or rather 
forced into China, and what is significantly cal lled the “ opium- 
war,” undoubtedly originated in the a of the Chinese 
government to resist the introduction of a drug the inordinate 
use of which had become a great national calamity. 
Under the government of the East India Company, agriculture 
remains pretty much in the same state it was some two thon- 
sand years ago. No efforts have been made for its im] 


| 
i 


ment; on the contr: ury, a measure has been resorted to of all 
others perhaps best calculated to arrest its progress. Under their 
native Princes the property of the soil was substantially in the 
hands of its occupants, who exercised all the rights of owner- 
ship. Thong! subj ject to the occasional exactions of their 
Princes, and sande ned with a system of taxation which would 
be considered by a free people unreasonable and oppressive 

still they possessed the fee simple of their lands, and were 
viewed in the Hight of freeholders. But this tenure was en- 
tirely che unged by an edict of a late Governor-General, and the 
entire inhabitants of British India converted into tenants at 
ill, paying a yearly rent of from one half to one third of the 
products of their lands. These rents are farmed out to a class 
of men called Zemindars, who contract to pay a certain sum to 
the government, and all beyond this which they can squeeze 
out of the tenants goes into their own pockets. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a more infallible mode of oppression, and 
accordingly it has been asserted by members of the British 
Parliament, without contradiction, that various modes of torture 
have been used to wring from the destitute natives their p 
tion of these exorbitant exactions. It will be porectved 
this system is analogous to, if not identical with, that of the 
Farmers General of the old French regime, which is now uni 


versally reprobated as one of the greatest grievances that can 


1 
} 
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be inflicte d on a people, and which ne s undoubtedly one of the 
original causes that led to the French Revolution. The rights 
of property are equally dear to the wise and the ignorant, the 
savage and the civilized man, the former of whom will stake 
his life in defence of his wigwam, and we may judge of the 
feelings of the people of India, by what would ‘be those of 1 
people of the United States, were they by a single arbitrary 
exercise of usurped power to be converted from freeholders 
into tenants, whose rents may be increased at the pleasure of 
those who exact them. 

The course pursued by the East India Company towards the 
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native Princes, whose claims to sovereignty were at least equal 
to those of the reigning monarchs of atin , has been uni 
formly oppressive, treacherous, and unjust, and their present 
condition, in our opit lion, justifies them in combining together, if 
not to recover a ‘ir ancient independence, at least to redress 
their present grievances. We quote from a recent History of 
India, by the Rov. Mr. Alle n, lately returned from a mission of 
twenty-five years in that country ; remarking at the same time, 
that the syn np vathies of the author are rather in favor of th 
Kast India C ompany : 

‘The pensions and annuities to these fallen princes have com- 
monly been on a princely scale, but generally accompanied by 
conditions of a humiliating nature, though regard l by the 
English as necessary for the public s safety or stability of their 
own power. Some of these cor \ditions are as follows: some are 
required to reside in certain specified cities or districts, and not 
to go out of them. They are not é pewmiiited to have any per- 
sonal intercourse or correspondence with other pensioned 
en nor with any Princes still retaining power and terri- 

1 India, or out of India. They are not permitted to have 


any seiiatain il intercourse with any European except the Eng- 
lish acents of government. In short, these fallen and deposed 


Prine ‘ though retaining their titles, are vet k pI in eircum- 
stances which are painful and humiliating.” 
The Reverend (and speaking generally, impartial) historian, 


is of opinion that the pensions bestowed on these dethroned 


Aha 133 ly# 


Princes are extremely liberal, and that this liberali 
ibuted much to facilitate the conquest of the country, and to 


y “has con- 


consolidate their power.” We may judge of this liberality by 
referring to the latest example, the annexation of the Kingdom 
ot ¢ ude, the revenues of whi ‘h are stated by British writers at 
some four or five millions sterling. The ¢ Company stipulated to 
allow the Nabob a pension of 150,000 pounds, but having 


received the concession, and having the Nabob in their power, 
refused to pay it, under pretence that he was dissatisfied with 
his bargain, and had become disaffected. He appealed to the 
rovernment at home, but his skin was not blae 


}} 


cite the symps athies of the pl lant] thropi » Pharisees, and it seems 
no notice was taken of his complaint. His wife and son have 
recently app! lied t i Pastiamneds ae redress, but their petition 
was refused even a reception, on the ground of some infor- 


mality or other. He is now accused of be ing Imp licated in the 
? 


proceedings of the Insurgents, and whether so or not, it is easy 
to foresee there is an end to the Nabob’s pension. 
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In fine, a critical dissection of the entire system of govern- 
ment in India, under the auspices of the Company, sufficiently 
indicates that it cannot long subsist in peace among a peop! 

] 


1 a 
ODL 
l 


rer 


retaining a spark of personal or national spirit. It is saturated 
with all the worst ingredients of the old Spanish colonial sys- 

wo. It inflicts not onlv iniuries but insult: the and 
tem. tC inticts not only injuries Hut msults on tie peopl , and 
is a source of perpetual mortification to their pride and their 


feelings. It partakes of the character of an inquisition, per- 


vading the whole country. At or near t] 


pa Lic abode of every la- 


tive prince, and in all the princi ipal cities of the interior, is sta- 
tioned an ofticer of the C ompany called a Itesident (in reality a 
spy), having a military force at hand, and at his disposal, and 
who, in fact, exercises a c mplete control over princes and peo 
ple. He is the arbiter in all disputes between them, and his 


decision is, for the most part, final; since, if an appeal is made 
to the Governor-General and Council, the only question is, 
vhether he has acted in conformity with the policy and inter- 
ests of the Company. When we revert to the fact, that fr 
first to last, the o1 nly object of all eatichinds, from the Gover- 
nor-General to the lowest official, in visiting India, has 


y 


and is, to accumulate a fortune and return home as soon as pos 


sible, and that India and its ann have always been con- 
eared f fair game, we may form a pretty correct idea of thi 
general justice and ree sear of these resident arbit Du 
tha detail would oceu) y too much of our space, and probably 
xhaust the patience of our readers. We therefi 
another branch of the 81 ibjec t, rete rring t them to Ri \ al’s India, 
the authority of more recent British historians, the trial of War- 
ren Hastings, the debates in the British Parliament on the re- 
me of the East India C ompany's chart er, and the adenisstons 
of the British press, which, while denouncing woe and devasta 
cea: without measure or mercy on the insurge nts, confesses, at 


the same time, that the system of government in India is sue 
as to justify complaint if not insurrection. 

None deny that the people of Hindostan have been misgo 

| oppressed or that the y have great 


Ay 


verned, plundered, an 
cause for dissatisfaction. Though the government of the Com 
pany may not be worse than that which it superseded, the 
former was one of their own, assimilated to their religion, man 


ners, and modes of life, and to which they had long been ac- 
customed, whereas the latter was fore e linposed by = ungers. 


founded in usurpation, and maintained by force. In the an 
of the ministerial organ, the London Morning Pos it was 


“gained by the sword, and must be maintained by the sword.” 
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There is a wide difference between two things ogeny bad, 
where one is voluntarily chosen, the other i ar ae .d by force. 

In deciding the question oe the people of f India and the 
East India C ompany, it would be well to distinguish the cause 
of the former from ‘the means which the *y are char rge “1 with re- 
sorting to in maintaining it. Religious wars have often been 
acco! np anied by incidents outraging humanity ; but these, how- 
ever to be regretted, have not undermined the faith they were 
attempting to establish ; and the cause of Liberty should not be 
abandoned because its votaries are sometimes stimulated tO @x- 
cesses that disgrace her hame. Treachery and cruelty are too 


often the weapons of the weak against the strong, and those 


‘ 


who cannot openly resist are fain to resort to means not justifi- 
able even in self-defence. Jor ourselves, we view the atroci- 
ties ascribed to the Sepoys with unmitigated abhorrence; but 


while paying a due offering to humanity, in lamenting the fate 
if the innocent victims, we do not teel ealled on to take Sade s with 
those who erected the altar on which they were sacrificed. If, 
however, we may judge from the language of the British press, 
the Government is prepared to emulate the exploits of the Se- 
poys, and retaliate with interest. We are informed, that order 
d obedience must be restored and maintained by aggra- 


al 
vating the causes which have produced anarchy and insur- 
rection. This — ot healing g¢ old sores is not exactly to our 
taste, and though the British press may taunt the people of the 
United States Sith a want at friendly sympathy, we frankly 


confess, while lamenting the fate of the unfortunate vi 
the barbarous ferocity of the natives, we cannot bring ourselves 
to sympathize in the success of their opponents, which, accord- 
ing to their own accounts, is to be retaliated by similar atroci- 


a+} 4 
Cills to 


ties when opportunity offers. 

With respect to the final result of this momentous struggle, 
we hazard no opinion. The world, more especially the New 
World, and most especially the people of these United States, 
have long been accustomed to consider the power of Great 
Britain, except on the American continent, almost irresistible. 
But though that power may be so regarded in the dominion of 
the sea and the sea-coast, it does not comprehend the empire of 
the earth. Screw propellers and floating batteries cannot pene- 
trate eight hundred or a thousand miles into the interior of 
India, by ascending the Ganges and the Jumna to Delhi, Agra, 
and Cawnpore. Armies, not navies, must be relied on for pre- 
serving the British Empire in India, whose ports are already in 
possession of the East India Company, and require no block- 
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ades or bombardments. Delhi, the head-quarters of the in- 
surgents, is eight hundred to a thousand miles distant from the 
three Presidencies of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, the cen- 
tres of British power; and armies must march, and munitions 
of war be transported that distance by land, through a dis- 
affected country. In short, the he art of British power is in met 
navy, which, in this case, can only be employed in transporti 

troops trom England, where there are but few to spare. Th he 
flower of her armies perished before Sebas coe - and to recruit 
her exhausted legions, she was fain to poach on the neutral 
ground of the United States and the Hanse Towns. At this 

1 


nome pro- 


moment she is compelled to resort to her militia for 
tection, and to withdraw her troops from Ceylon, Canada, and 
other distant colonies, thereby jeopardizing her possessions in 
the former, where disaffection notoriou sly prevails extensively 
among the natives. We could enumerate other symptoms that 
seem to indicate a reaction, which thoug h, pe rh: aps, not at once 
leading to the downfal of British power in : India, may probably 
render the diadem of the Great Mogul a erown of thorns to 
the sovereign of England. 

But we venture to predict nothing. 
issue of the struggle; and least of all, be it what it may, whether 
it will tend to increase the general happiness of mar kind, which 
is the great - en of interest to distant lookers-on. That 
issue is in the hands of a higher power than that of kings, states- 
men, or nations. <A faiden, a pestilence, an inundation, or 
some other dis spensation may over-ride the mightiest of their 
efforts, and take the business out of their hands, if only to show 
the imbecility of the aspiring pigmies. 

We ean o1 nly e _— the earnest hope that this Eastern strug- 
gle will not degenerate into anything like a servile war, a war 


of extermination. or a series of retaliatory erue ee 3, whic 


No one ean foresee th 


always involve the innocent with the guilty, and out » EVE 
prine ip le of human ity. The excesses ehs arge a on the a sur@ents, 
though coming through rather a suspic ‘ious channel, must have 
some foundation of truth, and are calculated to disgrace even a 
good cause, while they render a bad one a thousand times more 
detestable. Like those of the French Revolution, they serve to 
check all aspirations for freedom, and sanction the abuses of 
tyranny, by the still more revolting spectacle of unbridled 
licentiousness and eruelty, from which the enemies of liberty 
draw their strongest argument against the capacity of man for 
self-covernment. 

To this we take leave to add a hope equally sincere and 
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ardent, that the Government of England will, in the course of 
the conflict, and especially in the event of its successful termi- 
nation, conduct itse If with a degree of moderation and magna- 
nimity, and not justify, in some measure, the excesses of the 
insurgents by following their example. We trust that it will 
not adopt the savage course recommended by the Zimes and 
other leading British Journals; but that it will refrain from 
inexorable and indiscriminate retaliation, and exhibit a degree 
ot forbearance in the event ot success becoming the hie! pre- 
tensions of the nation as one of “the only two representatives 
of the civilization of the world,” and the great leader in the 
crusade of philanthropy. In this way, and in this only, can 
England expect to enlist the sympathies of the co ot 
the United States in behalf of her success in the present con- 
test. 

If, however, the threats of the Times, the Morning P L and 
other British Journals, are to be carried into execution, and, 
instead of concession and forbearance, the attempt is made to 
restore order and obedience by aggravating the causes which 
roduced disaffection and revolt, and crushing an oppressed 
people still lower, we predict that, if successful, the triumph 
will be only tem one be its duration what it may, so far 
from contributing to the wealth and power of England, India 
vill be in future a perpetual drain on her resources of men and 


money, an element not of strength - weakness. At all 
events, we cannot but view the revolt so large a portion of 
the S¢ epoys, the questionable loyalty of ‘an remainder, and the 


indications of a wide-spreading dis: affection among the masses of 
he people, as ominous if not of the downfall of the British 
empire in India, at least as indicating that the career of British 
conquest is about to be finally arrested, and that a reaction has 
commenced. W ithout the al id ot the Sep VS England eould not 
have subject ed India, and without their aid she cannot hope to 
retain it in subjection. Though the revolt is not yet ge ner ae 
among them, they can no longer be relied on; and in place of 
250,000 Sepoys , the necessary means of enforcing the submission 
of 150,000,000 of people must come from Engl: ind and naa 
nies. Her armies cannot be recruited in India, within whose 
limits, independently of the British troops, it is computed there 
are not more than six thousand English and Europeans. 
go n the kingdom of Pegu was annexed to the dominions of 
the East India Company, and the kingdom of Oude shared the 
same a the London Morning Post, the re puted special organ 
of Lord Palmerston, exultingly asked, “ What next—and 
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next ?”—a question ominous of future acquisitions in Asia. 
On that oeeasion, too, a British writer discourses as follows :— 

* Every one, out of England, is now ready to acknowledge 
that the whole ‘ Asia, from the Indus to the Sea of Ochotsk, 
is destined to become the patrimony of that race which the 
Normans thong! iT, SIX centuries avo, they had finally crus hed, 
but which now stands at the head of European civiliz: 
We are placed, it is ee by a mysterious Providence, in 
mand of Asia, and the pe ople » of England must not lay the flat- 
tering unction 1 — in souls that they can escape the responsi- 
bility of this lofty and important position, by simply denouncing 
the means by Ww hie h it has been attained.” 

“ What next—and next ?”as the Morning Post has it. The 








4 


British scribes taunt us for our doctrine of “ manifest destiny,” 
but here we have manifest destiny with a vengeance, and with 
a maw which sw: ‘thane up a whole Continent, and for —s 
we know, all the rest of the barbarous, uncivilized world, on the 
score of “responsibility.” Such, however, appears to ‘ the 
dream of the statesmen of England: a dream from which they 
will probably awake before they have » slept out their nap. The 
present condition of a dia seems lik cely to dissipate this vision 

and though, according to the London Times, “ the great north- 
ern monster was laid” flat on his back” by British gene in 
the Crimean war, it seems he has got up again, and, like the 
giant Antzeus, is only the stronger ser his fall. Weare inclined 
to think he is likely to prov 1 formidable obstacle to the con- 
summation of England’s “ manifest destiny.’’ 
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THE FORMATION AND ADMISSION OF NEW STATES 
INTO THE UNION. 


Hap that 


tes into 


e Union been omitted from the Federal Compact. 
it is nevertheless certain that new States would have been 


received upon such terms as they are at present. The provisior 


provision which empowers Congress to admit new 
St: l 


t] 
ta U 


l 
must have been introduced rather to avoid the possibility of 
cavil and dispute, in a question which nature and necessity had 
already settled, but in which ignorance or prejudice might still 
find cause for disputation. 

But the language of the Constitution is prohibitory in regard 
to new States; it declares that “no new State shall be fon l 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 1 
State be formed by the j junction of two or mo re States, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of Congress.” By * thi is it appears that it 
is not Congress that is the creator or erector of new States, since 


+} ; 
t 


ie consent of Congress must be obtained to their erection 

certain cases. Nor is it a State or combination of States in 
which this power exists. But if not in either of these, then it is 
in masses of population, organizing voluntarily and demanding 
admission. Permission is given to Congress to admit new 
States; but it is not commanded or required to do this. While 
the formation of the new State is left to the free action of masses 
of population assembling and organizing under a power and body 


of laws of their own adoption, Congress is lett t to exercise its own 


judgment whether such new organization shall be admitted into 


the Federal compact. 

The Constitution imposes upon Congress the duty of guaran- 
teeing a republican form of government to every State in the 
Union; the power of f admitti ng or rejecting new States is in 
accordance with this guarantee. If the new State has adopted 
a form of ‘government which, in the judgment of Con; cress, is 
not “re —_ an,” it cannot be admitted to the Union. 

The republican form includes a variety of governments; but 
it excludes only three of the known forms, Hierare hy, Despo- 
tism, and Monarchy. 

But the term “republican” does not exclude States in which 
negro slavery exists, since twelve of the thirteen parties to the 
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Federal Compact were slave States at the time of its adoption. 
Each of these States were republics. 

Nor would it exclude the State of New York, if the Cen- 
tralizers of that State should succeed in depriving the cities, 
towns, and counties of their political independence, and in 
reducing the State government to the condition of an elective 
oligarchy, in which the sovereignty of the people had passed 
absolutely and entirely into their State representatives and 
executive. 

Popular freedom may cease to exist in a State, and yet the 
form of g¥ yvernment continue to be repub lies an. 

The essence of tl ie Tre publican form is Ci lection and represen- 
tation. It is under this form alone that popular liberty can be 
created by the action of a Democratic party; without that 
action, the government would be a mere republican shell, 


covering the enslavement of the people and the ruin of their 


liberties. Election and representation would continue, but the 


elections would be a choice of masters and not of servants. ‘To 
constitute Democracy the Sovereignty must remain in the peo- 
ple, and its delegation be only partial, constitutional, limited, and 
subject to recall. In Democracy, representation is a limited 
and temporary agency, for the exercise of powers residing in 
the princip als. that is tos say, the electors. 

Recognising popular sovereignty as the basis of American 
republicanism, the framers of the Federal compact, that is to 
say, the peop sle of the thirteen original States, did not del egate 
to Congress the power of organizing new State S. 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohil ited to the State es, are reserved to the 

States respectively, or to the peop le.” (Art 10th, Amend. to 
the ( Jonst.) Me wssachusetts came into the Union with the con- 
dition of recommending this and some other conservative pro- 
visions of Democratic sovereignty. The powers exercised by a 
body of population organizing a new State, are consequently not 
derived from the Federal government. 

Nor are they derived from the a , or acknowledged 
nationality of the male members of that body of population : 
for it is immaterial whether the territory upon which they 
organize themselves is a portion of the public domain of the 
United States or of some other nation, Mexico for example. 
The new state may be formed upon English, Spanish, Mexican, 
or Federal soil; it does not affect the question of its admission. 
The sovereignty is supposed to be inherent in the individual 
members of the new state, previous to its organization; not in 


oe 
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mass, but singly in each person. These persons assemble and 
dele; gate a portion of their individual sovereignty to a conven- 


tion or body of representatives. In respect to sovereignty all 
are equal, in whom sovereignty is equal by nature -* the gene- 
ral doctrine of political liberty. As to the forms « f law, they 


are determined by the coneras of these sovereigns, as if they 
were a congress of kings; and with the same rights and 
effects. 

A mass of population organized in this manner upon foreign 
territory, as in Mexico or the West Indies, may have organized 
in revolt, and established their freedom by revolution ; or, r, they 
may have assembled peaceably with the consent of their politi- 
eal rulers. 

The Constitution says nothing of the soil or territory upon 
which a new state shall have been formed—it may be foreign ; 
permission to annex is formally given, and the only limitation 
affixed is that the government of every state shall be republi- 
can 

The power of admitting or excluding, but not of erecting 
new states, is expressly deleg ated, without question of their 
being formed peaceably or by revolution, upon domestic or 
upon foreign soil. 

The eee of the United States are the undoubted possessors 
of an immense territorial domain. The existence and owner- 
ship of these territories are recognised by the Constitution; 
C ongress is permitted to “make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other property of the United 
States.” 

The power of perpetual sovereignty over these territories is 
not delegated by the C onstitution to Congress. Over the Dis- 
trict of “Columbia on the contrary, and over portions of soil 
occupied by arsenals, ship-yards, and other Federal property, a 
perpetual jurisdiction has been delegated. The reason why a 
special and perpetual jurisdiction was not delegated over the 
entire extent of Federal territory, was simply because that terri- 
tory was set apart for colonization and the voluntary erection of 
new states: a reason which could not be expressed in the Con- 
stitution, because the forming of these new states, although 
anticipated by the nation, was not an affair of government in 
any sense, but only of the masses of population who were ex- 
pected to occupy the territories. Anything expressed upon 
that head would have been liable to misconstructions, and might 
have led to usurpation on the part of Congress. 

While the Constitution provided expressly for the conserva- 
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tion, protection, survey, and sale of the public lands, and for all 
needful rules and regils ations in regard to the ogee S, - ith a 
view to the colonization of the same by citizens of the United 
States, it did not mark out the details of a porns =i and 
government. But as soon as such a policy and government 
were necessary, it became the duty of Congress to found it upon 
p rine iple s strictly in accordance with the doctrines and obvious 
intent of that instrument. 

The Constitution confers powers upon Congress over the terri- 
tories, superior to those of the Boards of County Supervisors. 
It has power to make all pwd rules and regulations in regard 
to public lands, and the mode i 1 which these lands should be 
laid out and sold ; this power ine ie the power of ceding and 
deeding such lands, to any person or persons; ad otherwise 
by roads and other imp rovements, of enhancing their value at 
discretion, for the benefit of the people and the colonists. 

Congress is also empowered to establish whatever military 
organi ization may be necessary for the prote etion of these lands 
against injurious trespass, unlawful seizure, and foreign oceu- 
paney ; and it is bound also, in its natural and constitutional 
capacity, to protect all persons in the peaceable possession of the 
lands thay have purchas sed. 

But this protective power extends also to the lives and _per- 
sonal liberty of all persons, citizens, denizens, or aliens, resident 
yr travelling in the territories. The same power and duty 

extends over citizens of the United States in foreign countric 5. 
by consular and other authority. 

Thus, in the provis sions of the Constitution itself we find the 
foundation and prine iples of the policy adopted by the Federal 
Government, with a view to the colonization and protection of 
the public lands ; the object of that policy being always to pre- 
are the way for the erection of new States by the colonists of 

1e Federal territory. Individual rights and individual libe rty 
are strictly regarded and protected by the General Govern- 
ment upon its territory, until such time as it is su ficiently 
numerous and organic to protect itself by the establishment of a 
State. 

The Colonial system of the United States has conformed to 
the provisions and accomplished the an designated by the 
Constitution. It has protected the pub lie property. It has 
favored in every way the colonization of the territories. It has 
protected the lives and property of the colonists in a great mea- 
sure, though not as fully as it might. To do this, territorial 
armies have been kept on foot; justice has been administered, 
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and the power and rights of the government and of individuals 
inhabiting or entering the territory placed under the guardian- 
ship of governors and other appointees of Congress and the 
Federal Executive. It is hard to find fault with the colonial 
system of the United States. None has ever been established 
in any country or by any government more in accordance with 
popular liberty, or which arrived at happier consequences than 
our own. 

The pe ople of a ter i mg durin g@ the slow progress ot organi- 
zation and consolidation, are dis wed t » send an agent to the 
General Government, aie represent their wishes : aa their 
progress. As soon as they have comple ‘ted their organization, 
and appear to be numerous and powerful enough for self-pro- 
tection and Federal representation, it becomes the duty of 
Congress to examine the Constitution which they wish to adopt, 
lest it may in some particular contravene the doctrines or the 
practice of sepublican Government. This examination is 
necessary under that provision of the Constitution which gua- 
rantees a Republican Government to all the States of the 
Union. Congress may in any event refuse to admit the new 
State; there is no ob livati ion to admit, except that of policy and 
the public good: but until it is satisfied that the new State 
organization will be fully equal to the duties it is about to 
assume, until it is clear that the property r and lives of indi- 
viduals, and of the Government and its officers will be pro- 
tected, Congress is in duty bound to maintain its own te writorial 
government, and to refuse to recognise the new State. Much 
more then will it refuse to recognise lesser municipal organiza- 
tions, which have no power of self-protection whatsoever, but 
themselves require the protection and guarantee of a State 
government. 

The colonial policy of the United States, although far wiser 
and more —- in its operation than that of any other na- 
tion, either of ancient or modern times, has been disturbed and 
tramme Hed j in its application by a contest of interest between 
the Northern and Southern States. This contest is not a strife 
of principle, but of will and power. 

It is impossible to agitate the abstract right or constitution- 
ality of allowing slaveholding populations to organize them- 
selves and be admitted into the Union; for at the time of form- 
ing the Constitution, all the States but one were slave States. 
Negro slavery was an accepted element of our political sys- 
tem : though in view of its possible extinction at some future 
time, it was thought beat not to name it in the Constitution. 

27 
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But there was a still more cogent reason why slavery was not 
named in the Constitution. The ae teen original States did not 
delegate the whole of their individual sovereignty to the Fede 
ral Government, but only such parts as concerne .d the caused 
welfare of the entire people as a nation, without distinction of 
States. Congress was allowed to have cognizance only of such 
matters as could not properly be controlled by single States, or 
by compacts of two or three States, without detriment to the 
others. But slavery was an affair of the social organization of 
individual States, and consequently did not fall under the con- 
trol of a Central or National government, unless that govern- 
ment were allowed to assume a despotic or olig: are ‘hical torm. 


The modern party of Centralizers, successors of the Whigs and 
Federalists, whose doctrine and practice ake to transter all 
power trom the people to tl 1eir represel tatives- merging the 
reserved powers of towns, counties, and cities into that of a 


Central State legislature, and the powers of such legislatures, 
by a second process ot centralization, into that of the meds ral 
Government :—this party naturally seek to modi fy and chan or 
the social institutions of States, and com pel tl em, by the pres- 
sure of the Central or Federal power of the nation, to assume 
such a shape as is suitable to their theories and wishe 

This party so far succeeded, at one period of our history, as 
to establish a line dividing the continent, from east to west. 
North of this line, it was understood, no slavery should exist ; 
south ot it, all the States might be slave States. This is the 
only example upon record of an open and pal pable usurpation 
ot orc by Congress, over the social or; gan zation of States. 
It deliber: tely authorized on one side of this line institutions 
which one-half the nation had Sa a forbade its ex- 
istence on the other side; assuming in both cases to be the 
sovereign arbiter of the social de stiny of the continent. 

The Missouri Compromise was an undoubted and palpable 
usurpation of power. Its abolition not only removed the ques 
tion of the social organization of States, in regard to slavery, trom 
the debates of Congress, where it had so long figured as a dis- 
turbing cause, but it threw the responsi bility of such organiza- 
tions where they were intended to be left by the Constitution— 
as we have already shown—upon the people of the terri- 
tories. 

The practical effect of the Missouri Compromise was a two- 
fold usurpation. It legalized slavery by act of Congress in 
Southern, and forbade it in Northern territory. The violent 
opposition raised by the “Republican” or Centralizing party, 


y’ 
i 
Ss 
| 
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during the Fremont campaign, to the abolition . the line of 
C ompromise, isa proot of the correctness of our ertions. We 
conceive that the wrath of thei ‘ir leaders was mene sneluonbiel 
by any apparent advantage given to sey Southern States by the 
abolition of the _ of Compromise, as by the voluntary depri- 
vation of power by which the Federal Congress finally and for 
ever renounced all authority over the social « rganizs ation of 
States and Territories, and acknowledged the question of tole- 
rating negro slavery as one which must be determined exclu- 
sively by the people. 

The abolition of the Missouri Compromise anticipated the 
“sober second thought,” the reflective wisdom, and maturer 
judgment of the nation. The originator « ] 


f the measure, moved 


by a noble ambition which detied calumny, and submitted even 


to detraction—if it were necessary to the end he had in view— 
drew his arguments in favor of the act from the original pur- 


pose of the Constit ution, Ile claimed and won for himself the 
high cities of completing the system of our national polity, by 
ejecting from it the last and only feature it retained, of what 
seemed to be encroachment upon the original undelegated 


sovere ‘lgnty of the pe ople. 

When we speak ot a sovere lgnty of the people we do not 
intend anything vague or indefinite. We intend by it the per- 
sonal liberty and equality of every citizen, which entitles li 
to an interest In the establishme nt of law and government. ( 
ent ring a new territory, and ceasing to be a citizen of any other 
State, he exercises this individual right; locating himself upon 
the soil, conducting his private affairs, and associating on a 
political level with his neighbors, in the formation ot social cen- 
tres, and from these minor divisions deputing delegates to 
ore inize a State. 

latter act is a legitimate and regular we cedure ; it is 


not performed in virtue ot ne provisions or require- 
ments, but by the same authority that gave rise to all the con- 


stitutions both of States and of the nation. It is not “ squatter’s 
right,” nor is there any such sovereignty in law, nature, or rea- 
son, as squatter sovereignty. The squi atter oce upie s what does 
not belong to him; the citizen occupies that which is peculiarly 
his own, not land or houses, by necessity, but some ‘thing better 
than these, and which make all of these possib le for him. 

The re is a profound error in the supposition that the owner- 
ship of land is the foundation of political power. This error, 
which is more prevalent in the ne than in towns and cities, 
has given rise to the popular talk about squatter sovereignty, 
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which has served no good purpose, and is mischievous in pro- 
portion to its absurdity. 

The political power of the citizen belongs to him only as he 
is a man, and not as he is an owner of, or “ squatter upon land. 
His sovereignty were a very spatitile ss possession if it depended 
upon the number of acres he could clear with his axe, or turn 
up with his plough. If the occupancy of land confers politic ‘al 
power, and the squatter is a sovereign because he tills and sub- 
dues the soil, he is such in the degree of his possession, and the 
squatter of ten acres should have two votes if the squatter of 
five has one. By the same reasoning the owner of slaves, being 
able to occupy and use more land, ought to be worth more at 
the ballot-box than his neighbor who owns no slaves. 

Perhaps no tiner test of a Democratic organization can be 
found than the total separation of men from property, in regard 
to their political rights. 

The squatter, then, is no sovereign in virtue of his squatter- 
ship. The land on which he rests is not his abort ‘3 it belongs 
to the people of the States, and has been bought with their 
money, or conquered by their arms. 

But while we e xpose the gross and mischievous absurdity of 
the squatter sovereignty doctrine, let us not lose sight of the 
Democratic principle, for which, by a popular error, it has been 
unfortunately substituted. Every free man is sovereign, in 
what is proper to his personality, by warts of his manho vd, 

To admit him to a political co-oper: ition with others, in a 
State or Territory, certain conditions of citizenship are neces- 
sary. The sovere ign freeman becomes a citizen, that is to say, 
he begins to co-operate with his equals in affairs of general 
interest, as soon as he has identified himself permanently with 
the affairs of the community in which he resides. When the 
times and conditions for this are fulfilled, he is recognised as a 
sovereign in compact with others equal to himself. 

If our reasonings are thus far correct, it does not appear that 
the immigrant acquires any new rights by settling himself upon 
territory which belongs to the people of the United States. He 
derives nothing from. such a settlement and is not entitled to 
higher consideration than the farmer or householder located 
upon private lands. We see no particular merit or virtue in a 
squatter more than in another man. He is no “hardier,” nor 
braver, nor worthier in any respect than the brother he left 
behind him in Virginia or New York. A great deal of mand- 
lin stuff is annually emitted i in speeches and paragraphs about 
the “hardy pioneers” of the West; the “rude virtues of the 
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border,” &e., &e. As far as we have been able to form an 
opini ion, after a pretty extended observation of the border, pio- 
neers are no better than other men, and sometimes, of necessity, 
a little worse. Pioneers and border men of these days are 
probably not different in character from the much bepraised 
6 a: a fathers,” who were no pilgrims at all, but plain honest 
“settlers,” very much like these of our time, but less intelli- 
ver t, as the age in which they lived was more ignorant, and 
Seeli diced, and eruel. They loved rum and tobacco, killed 
*Tnjuns,” hunted, fished, and lived in general like backwoods- 
men, Inn spect of hanging — and witches, and bring- 
ing slaves from the Guinea coast, we have the advantage of 


them. ‘ Pilerim fathers” are ies things ; in poetry, but were 


really very “rough customers” in practice 
When the question is not of poetry or lis but of rights 


{ property and the formation ot new States, we do not feel dis- 


I 1 . } 1 
posed to extend any excess of courtesy to the people of the 
border. They are ee t of the world, well enough in their 


l 
tO use a 
homely phira se, the ite Foe their oats,” and like the horse on the 
prairie, seeing no fences, will not come to the bridle of “law 
and order” without a great deal of threatening and persuasion. 
“ Colonizing ” the wards on the day of e lection, with bands 
of travelling voters, is a proceeding much condemned, and 
questionable morality. We have good evidence that the terri- 
tory of Kansas has been several times “ colonized ” politically 


way, and eee < ot becoming good eitizens, but 


from Missouri, by persons who had no interest in the welfare of 
the territory, and did not intend under any circumstances to re- 
side upon its soil. When the Missouri Compromise line was 
erased from the map of North America by the votes of South- 
ern Senators, they did not foresee the necessity of en 
oe new territories, henceforth, by bands of trave ling y ers at 
every election. Not one of these Senators would willingly have 

teap pose d that he ap proved or abetted a measure so oe in 
itn ciple and so unhappy in its effects. 

We do not claim for the Northern settlers of Kansas, who are 
now Fide o be a majority of its inhabitants, any superiority 
in character or motives over their Southern ne igh bors. They 
have been full as ready to meet violence with violence, and 
fraud with* fraud. No doubt their political scruples as to the 
readiest means of creating a majority were slight enough, and 
it is fortunate for Kansas that the power of the Federal armies 
is sufficient, if necessary, to crush all violences or demonstra- 
tions of civil war. The better class of immigrants in Kansas 
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are not those who were sent there by Abolition Societies or the 
Southern Propaganda. This better class, the industrious and 
intelligent settlers—not “ squatters, ” but men who expect to pay 
a reasonable price for the land they oecupy—are scarce any of 
them slave owners, nor are they emissaries of Southern or 
Northern political societies. If they see fit to permit slavery 
in Kansas, no power on earth can prevent eee they will do 
it in the exercise of a right of sovereignty claimed by all the 
States, and which will make them independent equally of North 
and South. 

In the process of forming a government for themselves the 
people of new territories will often commit egregious errors, 
chiefly from want of experience in the art of’ self-government. 
The struggle for supremacy between contending factions may 
threaten civil wars, and demand the repressive ‘te of the 
Federal government. Constitutions hastily put forth by a few 


persons, who poste nto have an interest in the speedy organi- 
zation of a State, will have to be amended or wholly rescinded. 
There is no infallibility in the mass of men, more than in indi- 
viduals. Majorities are not less liable to err because they are 
majorities. 

The proceedings of the free soil settlers ot Kansas, were at 
least as revolutionary and irregular in their attempts to force a 
Constitution upon the State in defiance not only of a powerful 
minority of their fellow-citizens, but of the Federal Govern- 

] ° 17 


ment,—were at least as irregular, impulsive, and exceptionable 
as the rude management of the pro-slavery propagandists. 
The course taken by the late and present Administrations, 


in Kansas, repressing all violent demonstrations, promising 
a fair election and insisting upon a re ference to the ballot-box 
for the settlement of political differences, is a part of the syste 

of internal administration and_ policy aestied by Senator 
Douglas and his friends, to evade the violence of Northern and 
Southern > and testing all questions by the rule of 
popular majorities. Acting within the Constitution of the 
United States, in a spirit i istice and magnanimity, charac- 
teristic of the American pe ople i the electors will determine for 


themselves the character of their institutions. 


It were impossible to desire a policy farther removed from 
demagoguism than this, which opens a way for the peacel il ad- 
mission, tor all future time, of ad ditional States into the Federal 
compact. 

The principle is so plain and the rule so just that we believe 
the day is not far distant when the people of Kansas will look 
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back with silent shame and unavailing regret, on the violence 
and injustice which have been committed in their Territory 9 and 
when reasonable men of all parties and sections will recognise 
it as the only safe mode of disposing of a matter involving the 
speedy increase of the States, and the extension over this con- 


tinent of democratic institutions. 


THE ELECTION IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—THE 


ISSUE. 


THe vital principles on which the tabrie ot freedom rests 
ein 


r been snamele ssly assailed by the late Legislat ire of New 


? ‘ ca ooe 4 See i 4 
} ork, It seems pecuilarly proper TO devote a tew remarks to the 


1 * 


ppproaching election In This State 5 tor whatever side issues may 
directly and pointed at issue in New York. 
We have heretofore so fully demonstrated the anarchical and 


exist in other States, the great principle of self-government 1s 


= os ae a 

agrarian policy of the Republican party, especially in New 
, , . . 2” ‘* - , . : c . . 

York: its total disregard not only of the laws of right and reason, 


, : ; . - . ; 
ut also of every constitutional vuarantee 5; that it is only neces- 


sary, at the present time, to remind the electors that it rests with 


ao ae See ie Dig cea iis ae 
themselves to determine how much longei ch a party shall 
~ } a’ . . . " ‘y . 
have control or the government of the first State in the Union; 
, ] ] +] ‘ *1] a4 : aie 4 4 ] we 
how much longer they will permit their interests to be trifled 


74 +] 5 we eee ‘ se ] 1 > l, ] ] 1 3 t) a hh: 
with, er nights Trampled nthe aust, the cities distranen sed. 


the treasury illac d. their farms Mortevagced, thi ir work-shops 
closed, their internal improvements suspended, and the name 
i 

of their creat state a by-word and 1 I’ 1 among’ her sister 

States of the contederacy. While we chare d justly too 

4] eo a a . e.¢ ] ¢ a 

wiese AaAvUUSeCS ups hn the Oppos ion, We do not Wholly exonerate 

i 

the Democratic party, or rather 1s lead rs, for an agency 10 
y +: a ] j ines . +} ] 

tTecting the deplorable results mentioned. 


‘ 

For a period of fifteen years there has been a succession of 
schisms and divisions in that party in New York, tending to 
overturn its influence and to destroy its prestige. These embar- 
rassinents, we are clad to believe, have reached their end. 
Every questiot which rave rise to them, 1s settled and Ccoh- 


eluded. The fires have burned themselves out. Those who 
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predicted only an armistice when the separate State conventions 
coalesced at Syracuse in 1856, have been Gieappointed. The 
truce has ripened into a perfect union. The Democratic party 
of New York is a unit. It stands upon a platform thoroughly 
national and conservative, and it announces its unreserved 
adhesion to Mr. Buchanan’s administration, and its entire con- 
‘urrence in his policy. It is in this temper and purpose that it 
has entered upon the Fall campaign, and nominated its eandi- 
dates for the several State offices. 

The Departments of the State Government to be filled by 
the November election, are, those of the secretary of State, the 
Comptroller, the State Treasurer, the Attorney General, and 
the State Engineer and Surveyor. In addition to these there 
ire to be chosen one member of the Board of Canal Commis- 
sioners, one member of the Board ot State Daa Inspectors, 
und one Judge ot the Court of Appeal a With the single 


) 


\ ‘eption of the last named, the present inecuml eC) ts of all these 


—~ 


iftices were elected In opposition to the Democratic party. 
The State Engineer, the Canal Commissioner, and the State 


Prison Inspector about to be displaced are Republicans; the 
remainder are Americans. There is also a Legislature 
both Senate and Assembly, to be chosen by the several dis 
tricts. 

In the biennial elections for State officers in New York, the 


principal interest has heretofore centred upon those who are 


ex officio members of the Canal Board. That Board, under the 
Constitution of 1846, and the statutes previous to that date, 
possessed the entire control, superintendence, and regulation of 
reat artificial channels of commerce, which have consti- 
tu he pride and furnished the revenues of the common- 
wealth sinee the days of De Witt Clinton. Without a change 
the law, . | this direction and patronage would now have 


inged up on the approaching election, at which a majority of 
the meml ers “of this Board were to be chosen. It was, how- 
ever, one of the ingenious tricks of the Republican managers, 


at the last session of the Legislature, aided, we regret to admit, 
by recreant Democrats, to obtain the enactment of laws 
(Chapters 105 and 733, Session Laws of 1857) by which the 
patrons ge of t the Canal Board is intended to be transferred into 
the hands of a Re ‘publican “ Contracting Board.” Should the 
scheme ack as intended, tlie Democracy, although they carry 
the State by a sweeping majority, will yet find the vast patro- 
nage of the canals kept beyond their reach and monopolized 
by the minority party! So shrewd and unscrupulous a trans- 
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action was well worthy the peculators and corruptionists of this 
litical school, and 1s significant of the apprehensions with 
which they view the coming appeal to the people. 

The financial extremity ot the State, under the exactions and 


extravagances of the present regime, has touched the lowest 
depth. The treasury of New ‘York (to use the fewest and bold- 
est words) is on the brink of bankruptey. At the present 


moment there is absolutely no money in her coffers. Her 
stocks already issued remain at the highest figure, it is true, for 
every safeguard to strengthen and sustain them was provided 





‘ 
by law, while the State government was in the hands of the 
1 party ; and they are protected by all the resources 
of the State made the basis of its paper currency, and inter- 
woven with all the business relations of our citizens. 


State Comptroller has actually no money in his hands liable to 
, ] . ] ° Es ay ae ‘ ] 
be touched for the ordinary expenses of government; and si 
horougvh has beet he drai available fi ls that the pav- 
thorough has been the drain of available Tunds, that the pay 
ment of even the moderate salaries of the clerks in the various 
public offices at Albany has, we learn, been suspended since 


Aucust ! 

In the year 1853, an amendment to the Constitution was pro- 
posed and adopted | y popular vote , authorizing a loan of ten 
millions and a half of doll: u's, 20s ds ‘voting that amount to the 
enlargement of the Erie, Osweg , Cayuga, Seneca, and Cham- 
plain canals, and the completi on of the Black River and Gene- 
see Valley canals, and the payment of canal revenue certificates 
already issued for enlargement souk. Unhap pil the Republi- 


can party came into power simultaneously with the adoption of 
this amendment. This vast amount of money fell int o their 


hands—and they have squandered it. Untfinis! hed and deea ying 
publie works, from which the laborers now employed must 
soon, for lack of means, be discharged—an empty treasury—and 
a cloud of broken promises—are the net resuit of four years of 
tage at as scendency. It is the second time that the 
work of the e argement and completion of these great State 
works has ces temporarily intrusted to their hands, and it is 
the second time that their extravagance and mismanagement 
have wasted the means and brought them to a stand. It seems 

scarcely probab je that the people will confer upon a party so 
site ss and incompetent a third lease of office, without better 
evidence of contrition than mere resolutions can afford. 

As a proof of the extravagance and peculation of this party, 

e here insert the following official announcement of the bank- 
ruptey to which their administration has reduced the State :— 
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Canat Department, Sept. 11, 1857. 

* * * There is not now any prospect that the Commissioners of 
the Canal Fund will be able to negociate a loan, for some months to 
come ; and as the funds applicable to the enlargement and complet 
of the canals will be entirely expended, in the month of October next, a 
SUSPENSION OF PROGRESS ON THE PUBLIC WORKS, a/ter 


the first proximo, SECVILS to iY ane vitable. 


on 


Respectfully yours, 


N.S. BENTON, 


We have now to add that the State has SILS pe nded payment tor the 
work already done upon the Canals. The Auditoi has issued th I |. 
lowing notice to the Canal Commissioners under date of Oct. 8th: 


r failed to negvociat he 


The Commissioners of the Canal Fund having 
loan of $500,000 advertised to be taken this day, the Departm nt 1s 
without the present Means to pay the time drafts drawn by the Canal 
Commissioners and payable the present month, except such as 

realized 'V a resort to the banks holding State loans. To what « il 
the banks will respond to the calls made upon them remains to | r- 
tained. 


At any rate the October time drafts must have a preference as t 


2 i 
ment, and the Auditor 1s inable to say wl th ] W t CANS 12 
ry. } . 1 ° 
I'reasury to meet the drafts Ilpon the Septemb estimates, or 
} , ’ : : . 
work or for dratts for land damages hereafter to be m 


Respectfully yours 


lecitimate issue in the addition of 


This policy has found its 
twenty-five millions of dollars to the canal debt of the State, and 
an increase in the State tax to be collected this Fall amounting 
to something over one hundred and twenty-five per cent 

While this unparalleled waste of the public money has en 
going on, the rates of State, County, and municipal taxation, 
under the regime of the Republicans, have been progressing in 
proportionate and fearful rapidity. The agricultural lands in 
New York are mostly divided into conveniently sized farms, 
cultivated by actual owners and their immediate families. 
Taxation upon personal and real estate is intimately felt by this 
class of independent, but not wealthy, husbandmen. And as if 
designed to make the farmer tee] and resent thi 
increase, the Republican Legislature enacted a law which 
materially decreases the relative taxation of Railroad 
tions, thereby lightening their burdens and increasing those of 
the agviculturists. 


1 
| 
I 


Ss neecdiess 


corp Tra- 
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But the res ponsi bility under which this party in New York 
stands arraigned, is neither limited to its daalelvamntiees yi the 
squandering of State funds, nor to its imposition of fresh burdens 


on the productive Masses of the people. The Republicans have 
not only exacted impost after impost; they have not only com- 
pelled a suspe nsion of public works by exhausting the financial 
resources of government—but they have undertaken to carry 
out and to justify a systematic invasion of the rights of our 
munic ipalities, and there ‘by to reverse the decentralizing policy 
of the Constitution of 1846. 

With reference to this subject we cannot do better than to 
refer our readers to the late numbe rs of the Review, in which 
we not only fully discussed the inequity of the Legislature in 
passing them, b ut also the unjust and illogical decision of the 
Court of Ap peals which gave them vite lity and effect. If the 
interests united in this momentous question of munic ipal inde- 
pendence are not fully appreciated in the rural districts, it 
seems impossible that they ean be overestimated by the thirteen 
incorporated cities with New York, whose inhabitants number 
over one third of the population (3,466,118) of the State. It 

should be remembered that the city of New York and her im- 


mediate neis a hbors are not alone intere sted in this matter; for 
these | laws are to be extended, and this elit y pursued, every 
city must sooner or later yield her rights and relin juish her 
franchises to the central power of the State; and not only so, 


but continue the same policy, and the States, too, must eventu- 
ally lay their sovereignty at the feet of the federal power; and 


thus right after right will disappear, until the last ray of free- 
dom shall vanish from the American horizon, like the morning 
dew before the hot blast of the Simoom. But this must not be. 
The Democratic party, in the platform laid down at its State 
convention which nominated the ticket headed by Gideon J. 


Tucker for Secretary of State, has boldly taken up the gage 
of battle against the short-comings of the Republicans. The 
prospects of success are cheering. The absurd efforts to raise 
outside issues cannot divert the public mind from the faet 
eg New York is bleeding at every pore under the depletions 
of the horde of v: ampyres which surround the State tr asury. 

oe this terrible crisis in financial affairs, the people reme mber 
that it is to the Sccudiitin por hat the Empire State owes 
its even yet uni impeached public credit, the reforms and im- 
provements in its banking system, the advancement of its public 
works, and whatever remains of the freedom of its munici ipali- 

ties. All that New York is, and all that she has to boast of— 
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all that has tended to enrich her, to improve her resources, and 
to develope her material prosperity—she owes to the Demo- 
cracy. The Republicans, during the brief career of their 
ascendency, have done nothing but increase popular taxation, 


suspend internal improvements, and invade municipal inde- 
pendence. 


The popular vote in the State, in November, 1856, was as 
follows: 
Fremont (Republican) 276.007. 
Buchanan (Democrat) 195.878. 
Fillmore (American) 124,604. 
The plurality of Fremont over Buchanan was therefore 80,129, 


although John A. King (Rep.) beat Amasa J. Parker (Dem.), 
for Governor, only 65,426. Both the Anti-Democratic parties 
have been steadily losing, day after day and month after month, 
since the close of the polls last year. The Democracy have 
been gaining, constantly and without exception, in every section 
of the State and country; and if the omens prove true which 
have thus far attended the progress of the Fall elections, the 
State will most certainly be redeemed from the hands of the 


Opp SITION. 


THE CATSKILLS. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


Aups of the Hudson, whose bald summits ris¢ 
Into the upper ether of the skies, 

Cleaving with calm content 

The cloudless erystal of the firmament, 

How mortal thought expands 

In the charmed circle thy entrancement fills ; 
Before thy power the roughest passion stills 
To quietness: and the gross forms of sense 
Dwindle away at thy omnipotence. 


I look upon those hoary peaks—a calm repose 
Into the fibres of my being goes: 

Rising above the bustling din of life, 

And human conflict, and the unholy strife 

Of man; the turbulent throbbings cease, 


185 


(. 
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That move my heart, and the fair form of peace, 
Dove-like, around my soul its mantle throws. 


Here holy quiet sits: these lofty pile 8, 
Stretching afar along the ether halls, 

With ™ jest) eternal are enthroned ; 

Here Nature’s temple rears her massive walls— 
Beneath, and by the noble Hudson zoned, 
Extend the meadowy courts and grassy aisles, 
But these, lifted into the blue of heaven, 

And erow ned with Deity’s perpetual smiles, 
Complete the perfect building, and the land 
Rejoice s in the harmony—the diapa son grat nd 
Struck by the touch of the Almighty’s hand. 


Titans of Earth and Heaven! the tread of old 
And distant ages marks your rugged sides, 
And gazing here with wonder, 1 behold 
The mossy track where centuries have rolled. 
These towering cliffs, these yawning gu Ifs and chasms 
i e rocks close-grouped, immovable by man, 
» the stern chapters of a thrilling tale 
tees ‘ted in the ages past. Of war 
And conflict fierce, long desperately waged, 
These hoary sears are the interpreters. 
Of elemental strife, when the young earth 
Came leaping from the plastic hand of God. 
The witnesses, when later vengeance rent 
The world, still in its prime, but crushed and cursed 
For its enormous wickedness and sins. 


Upon the plain I stand, = d upws ard gaze, 

In contemplation wrapped. ‘Lhe astonished eye, 
Tireless, spe ll-bound and fixed, each moment fills 
With new-felt grandeurs for the waiting soul. 
From these colossal pe “aks, Infinity 

Robeless and boundless, and with « yes a-blaze, 
Glances her awful darts athwart the earth, 

And from her ancient seat the Sun’s expiring rays 
Fall down in mellow showers. Here silently distils 
The bursting wrath of mad and passionate storms ; 
Here the deep cavernous thunder hoarsely rolls, 
And the red lightning, forked and shiv ering plays. 


Hail! frowning monarchs. Hail! enduring heights, 
Forms that encompass everlastingness, 

Eldest of races, the first-born of God, 

Baffled for ever, the old greybeard, Time, 

Here pauses in his devas stating flight, — 

For these dispute his universal sway, 

Mock his pretensions, scorn his titled right, 
Contrast the honor of his old renown, 

And rear their awful fronts in stern, defiant power. 


The Pyramids, man’s greatest work, crumble aw ay, 
Of mortal parentage their essences partake, 


But these eternal hills, moulded by God, 
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Gather no shock from Time’s receding wake, 
Imperial conquerors! climbing up the sky, 
Defying all the pigmy hosts below, 

Majestic and immense, types of Eternity, 
Immortal sovereigns of the outstretched land, 
As now they are, forevermore shall stand, 
Sublime, colossal, everlasting, grand. 


Amenta, Oor. Ist, 1857, 


ELEMENTS OF POPULAR STABILITY. 


Tue future is a sealed book, emitting no rays of light to 
brighten the political horizon. We are left to judge of t 
natural tendency and ultimate destiny of American insfitutions, 
only by the signs visible around us. Tere and there, influ- 
ences are deve ‘loped, omens appear, that confirm us in the ~~ 
which we entertain of the permanence of our Re spub lica 
government; while the wishes, and the fervent aspirations of a 
majority of the popular mind, the public voice, are favorable to 
the consummation of those profound anticipations of American 
improvement and American advancement so generally sustained 
and corroborated by the present condition of our political insti- 
tutions. The evidences surrounding us render it necessary for 
us to predicate our hopes of future political progress, more upon 
the effects inferable from the past, and the signs of the present of 
our country, than upon any adventitious circumstances which 
may eventually surround us. The compreliensiveness of our 
theme, the present characteristics of American institutions and 
the ultimate destiny of the American Republic, requires that 
we should consider the questions inseparable from an examina- 
tion of the subject, in all their bearings. 

Let us first inquire, what constitutes the elements of our 
present prosperity, our future political expansion, and govern- 
mental stability. 

The great principle underlying the American government 
is the reservation of the sovereign rights inherent in the people, 
and those powers belonging expressly to them—to the masses. 
Our theory is, that the people are the depositaries of political 
power, inasmuch as they are the conservators and representatives 
of the industrial pursuits, the material enterprises of the country. 
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They are the parties to the compact, having a general interest 
involved in the proper execution and performance of the duties 
required by that compact, as affecting national prosperity and 
political advancement. Inasmuch as the privilege of seli-gov- 
ernment, the righ t to exercise an entire and unrestricted con- 
trol over affairs influencing the general welfare of the govern- 
ment, is, under our constituted politic ‘al theory, sovereign in the 
people, inseparable from them, consequently they are the ones to 
rectit'y, politically, by their expression, all departures from our 
primitive national faith, and to summon political leaders up to 
a due consideration of their re sponsibilitie s. The early lessons 
of democracy have always been favorable to the exercise of the 
larvest amount of this sovereignty by the people - the delegation 
to them as the real rulers of the re pub lic, of the greatest amount 
of power consistent with, and advantageous to, national hap pi- 
ness. That great pillar of American Democracy, whose name is 
a bright light, illuminating with its rays the pages of American 
histor y, Thomas Jefferson, and the ear ‘ly pione ers who endeavor- 
ed to instil its prine iple in the mind of the nation, aimed to enun- 
ciate as a cardinal pr incip le of governmental security, the esta- 
blishment of a popular institution for the regulation of human 
caprices, whose noblest aim, whose highest endeavor should be 
tosecure “the greatest good to the fea number.’ And how 
can we secure to the people those beneficent blessings inseparable 
from judicious laws, and salutary regulations, necessary for the 

stability of all human socie ty, unless we teach the peop le to look 
to their own political advancement and salvation; unless we 
teach them to be the arbiters of their own dé stiny é Hlow can the 
people feel that deep and abiding inte rest in their own govern- 
mental concerns, when we deprive them of certain power to act 
in the premises, thus relieving them of that responsibility which 
should be attached to eve ry citizen who feels the honor, and duly 

appreciates his inherent rights? The principles and teachings of 
Democratic institutions are opposed to the spirit of centralism 
or to the transmission of power from the hands of the people, 
to the few who claim to represent them, thus creating and 
injudiciously establishing an element favorable to political 
destruction. The masses are responsible for the continuance in 
oftice of those who profess to serve the country, yet who may 
more truly be said to be devoted to the promotion of schemes 

for personal aggrandizement; and if they surrender their 
sovereignty so far. as to be ine: rpab le of regulating their political 
concerns, then the freedom of American institutions is laid low. 
The public mind_ will then find itself living under that pecu- 
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liar form of government, which degrades and reduces to vassal- 
age the human mind, They will find themselves in possession 
of what is but a mockery for constitutional liberty. The solemn 


music of our death -lirge as a nation, as an enterprising and 
prosperous empire, will be heard throughout our national 
domain. ok the people | of one jo or tittle of their 
present power by the princi iple of universal politic ‘al consolidation, 
and you rivet ass a despotism, comparable to those that exist 
upon the soil of the Old World—upon the sunny slopes of 
honored yel impoverished Italy—neath the snow-gemmed tK Pp 
of the Alps—under the frown of Austrian dungeons, or the gaze 
of French Bastiles. 

The power in the people to control their internal affairs, to 
choose their own political leaders, to reform directly all public 
abuses, and to delegate to those p laced in authority, such power 
only as cannot be exercised by themselves—this is a prominent 
element, the foundation of all our past, as well as of all our 
future national grandeur. 

So also is education of the people in a proper knowledg 
judicious exercise of this sovereignty. To comprehend the philo- 
sophy, the intricate practical operations and complex workings 
of our political system, is the solemn duty of every Americ an 
citizen. If the masses can sufficiently unde rstand the rights of 
the federal government—of states and of individuals; and can 
divine the ultimate effects upon the peace and welfare of the 
country, of certain political measures and principles—if they 
are instructed in the complicated machinery connected with all 
institutions of human government, the Re pub lic is safe from 
any civil wars that might be instituted by parties, growing out 
of heredit: ary distinctions, sectional j je alousies, or existing formi- 
dable aggressions. The great doctrine is, that the oftice of the 
people, the relations of socie ty to government, should be pro- 
perly considered and duly appreciated. If a nation enjoying 
the educational advantages that our own does, rightly estimates 
the true value of the institution of government, knows its secret 
of success, or the elements calculated to foster and to encourag 
its degeneracy—if they are acquainted with all those re: alitiee 
existing within its borders, which will cause its prosperity, its 
renown, its grandeur to be developed and augmented, and its 
whole interests to be carried onward to successful and irresisti- 
ble triumph—that race, that nation understands its position, and 
its duties to the age, and to the political principles that influ 
ence that age. ‘Teach a nation its capacities, its efticacy for 
the attainment of great ends, and the elements of its stability, 


ancl 


ee 
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and that moment you implant within it the principles of en 


larged national life, and sublime national glory. 

This is what we mean, when we speak of the education of 
the American masses. It is not their indoctrination alone, in 
the English branches, or the minute lessons or generalities of 
classical education, but it is more, it is their instruction in the 
science of government, the noblest part of a tine educa- 
tion. We implant among the masses a proper conception of 
their political duties because they are the sources of power, 
they constitute the elements of our permanence, socially and 
governmental ally. Remove this cage: megery you leave nothing 


but the wrec < of a onee fair for Turn the stream of intelli- 
gence which waters our country dca its channel, and vou will 
th en cantik into as dark and benighted a state as that of 


Russia or China. 
rhe regard of the people fi for r the At ner an Constitution, is an 


impregnable bulwark of national security. Tha t Constitution 
is zn rerum naturd the great li eht of our sae of state, eitiod 
and directing the » people to a just conservation of their po liti val 
privileges ; and by a fair and e qual construction of its ie isions, 
we can secure to the country at large, a full aiaawead of all 
those rights that belong exclusively to an independent nation. 


The Constitution is simply an saekcn entered into by the 
representatives of the several colonies in order to better pro- 
mote national development and . al improvement. Yetin 
subscribing to that instrument its framers, representing what 
now constitutes the different states, subscribed not to the mere 
form alone, but to that magnanimous and patriotic spirit which 
they hoped would pervade the people throughout all coming 
time, sustaining, and thus rendering its glory inextinguishable. 
In expounding that instrument, they desired that its provisions 
should be judg ged through a liberal medium and in a compre- 
hensive spirit, so as to * promote the general welfare.” For 
this reason, no evidences of that despic ‘able spirit of sectional- 
ism which has been, and is, so rampant in the country can be 
discerned. No imaginary lines, no geographical discrimina- 
tions were interpol: ated therein; neither was there anything 
inserted that could be construed into an endorsement of other 
than national principles. The men of that day looked beyond 
their native States, and with a compromising spirit resolved to 
create and endow an empire here, sublimer by far than that de- 
lineated by Plato in his Timeeus, greater by far than Campa- 
nella’s dream of the City of the Sun—a noble yaaa of an 
advancing and munificent commonwealth. Like the flowers of 

9 
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various hues painted by nature’s hands, woven into a beautiful 
wreath, was the operation, the effect of our Constitution. The 
various discordant interests of the different sections of our 
country were united into a body politic. Then the great heart 
of the confederacy beat with life, was warm with animation, 
The spirit of liberty became the spirit of the American Union, 
and the arteries, the pulse of the confederacy, became conscious 
of its existence. The Republic stood forth to the world as an 


‘* 


independent sovereignty, a fixed and ee able fact; and 


trom that pe ri vd, despite the denune lat ns of factions, it has 
continued to move on in harmonious order. This is the great 
sac f our political and material succ the ] eee 
arcanum or oul politica and material success, the love ¢ - 
tained by the masses for the Constitution. 
In the peculiar nature of our republican government, parties 


become necessary: diversified views and opin ms of publie 


policy are constantly rising, and for the purpose of giving these 
concentration and effect party organization and discipline seer 

. ryy . . , 
to be requisite. They are, however, temporary, or at least the 


issues upon which they are predicated are gener: ally te ag rd Y, 
to be adjudicated without endangering the peace of the Union, 
or alienating the affections of the people. 

Our Union is divided into innumerable parts, yet regulated 
by one common law ; recognising a common government. There 


are a variety of interests to be consulted, each state possessing 
the same privileges and enjoyments. Under such a form of 
political organism, there must necessarily exist diffe rent domes- 
tic customs; various forms of human society, each mutually 


dependent upon the other. Now, in forming nina we should 
found their actions and professions upon such a basis as will 
enab le them to grasp and to comprehend these elements. Even 
if we differ, and justly too, upon the equality and justice of those 
systems, it is no legitimate reason why our government, our 
constitution should be perverted, and made the engine to crush 
out the social and political existence of a part of the confede- 
racy. When we look upon the Southern States as joint heirs 
and participators in our common legacy, we instinctively feel 
that great injustice is done them by some of the Northern State 8 
which are engaged in a violent crusade against them. 

Speaking of the duties of young men to the es, a pro- 
minent member of this sectional party recently said, “If he 
declares for the Union, let him say whether he means a Union 
for freedom or for slavery. 

In reply to this we should say, we want just such a Union as 
was conferred upon us by cur ancestors in framing the Consti- 
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tution. A Uae in spirit and in action of the wide-spread inte- 
rests, morally, politically, and industrially, of the whole country ; 
not a Union for the propagation of the institution of human ser- 
vitude, or for the encouragement of a spirit of sectionalism. 

and aspiring to a pertect national accordance, strike a chord that 
shall echo in all future time the gladsome note of unfaltering 


Parties, to be permanent, must look beyond local dissensions. 


attachinent and deep devotion to the spirit of the Constitution 
and the substance of the Union. 

Let us — to every section of our country a fair share in 
national representation, and thus give to her t! 
public ; not a name synonymous with discord, presenting the 


picture of factions divided against each other, but th happy 


: ; : : r 
spectacle of a free, prosperous, and united nation, proceeding 

tibet ad , es Te aa ! ; 
onward to the attainment of superior poltical grandeur and 


renown. 


BENTON’S CONGRESSIONAL DEBATI 


le statesmen, lawyers, and political writers of this country 

are under obligations to Ex-Senator Benton for an invaluablo 
1 os ¥ . ° as ris) 

work, the “ Abridg ment of the Congressional Debates. he 


full Del bates of Congress are too voluminous and expensive even 
for the larger kind of private libraries. ‘The present volume 

are within the means of all professional men and every library. 
They will have a tendency to lessen the quantity and improve 
the quality of political writings in newspapers and periodicals. 
By the extended use of this Abridgment, which will embrace 
the entire political sentiment and argument of the Republic 
from the adoption of the Constitution to the year 1856,—contro- 
versy will be quieted or terminated on the grand points of na- 
tional polity, and a feeling of security and permanence diffused 
through the entire nation. This effect must be gradual, but it 


* Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 1789 to 1856. From Gales and 


Seaton’s Annals of Congress, from their Register of Debates, and from the official 
reported debates, by John C. Rives. By the author of “Thirty Years’ View,” 
vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, large Svo. Appleton & Co., New York, 1857 
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is inevitable. Political writers who are ignorant, who have not 
read, or have no access to the debates, will not be entitled to a 
hearing. Ignorant originality and factitious novelty, the folly 
and the bane of modern re pub licanism, will grad lually S —T 
to the level proper to their demerits. It will not be po} ular 
agitate exploded doctrines, which the ablest intellects of bygone 
times have vainly exhausted themselves in defending. 


1 


To prove beyond cavil or dispute, the inestimable value of 


these volumes to citizens or professional persons, interested in 
national politics, we turn to the index of the work, and take 
at hazard the words “ Delegates from the Territories.” The 
index is the most valuable feature of the volumes; it is itself a 
dige st of C ongressioni il opinions 

‘Under this nen we learn by simply reading the indexes, 
that the theory and practice of Territorial representation was 
nearly established in its present form by the debates in | 
House of Representatives, during the second session of 
Third Congress. The judici: al analysis of a debate which extends 


(3 5 
teen 


the 
only from page 528 to 531 inc lusive, gives no less than 
Congression: al opinions on the subject of territorial representa 

tion alone, in its various relations to the House, the Senate, and 
the Constitution. This debate very nearly exnaiis ts the sub- 
ject. It is only the patient and laborious investigator, who has 

been compelled to waste months and years of his a in the 
often fruitless labor of hunting up facts and opinions in the chaos 
of unindexed matter, who can appreciate to their full extent 
the importance of the labor which the venerable “od respect- 
able statesman and compiler has imposed upon himself in the 
preparation of these volumes for general use. 

In selecting the solid material of debate from the masses of ir 
relevant and useless matter which rendered it effectually inacces- 
sible, the compiler has shown as much selective, as in the indi 

cation he has manifested analytic patience and conscientiousness. 
= part of this labor could have appeared to him either amusing, 
‘attended with eclat. The person who imposes tasks of this 
iatare upon himself, must have — of iron, an unchanging 
will, and untiring patience. It must be admitted, however, that 
the ex-Senator will have built a monument to his own fame, 
in this work, which will outlast the monuments, and perhaps 
the entire literature of the present age. The debates of the 
American Congress from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
ear 1848, are “the most valuable body of political essays, phi 
baaphy, and opinions, ever produced by the human inte se 
Ex-Senator Benton was for thirty years a participant and « 
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large contributor to the matter and arg 
of political intellection. His name in future centuries will be 
associated with that of Madison, and for the same reasons, that 
the recorder of these important consultations was himself not 
least among the consulters. 

Col. Benton was the first amone 
prominence and popularity to the plan of substituting a specie 
currency for the paper or “promise to pay ” system of cireula- 
tion. The mention of his name, at a period like the present, 
when bankruptcy has become almost universal, and by its 
necessity has even ceased be a fault or a reproach, recalls 
forcibly to mind the ridicule which followed his announcement 


tument of these reeords 


our statesmen who gave 


of some of the most important and now recognised principles 
ot poli ical economy. Senator Benton wished to see * vold flow- 
ing” over the country in a perpetual stream; he has lived to see 
his desires fulfilled in part. The discovery of California ac- 
complished more than he anticipated; but he did not foresee 
the abuse and waste of the inestimable benetits brought to our 
nation by the annexation of the Pacific territories. It did not 
seem to him or to any man possible, that the addition of forty 
millions annually to the specie of the United States, would be 
allowed O ily to widen the basis of the inverted pyrat mid of 
elt expand itself in 
the exact ratio of the increased width of its foundation, 
The compiler, t the det ater, himself a laborer of the highest 
ublie and pri- 


der, vast and indetatigable, always aiming at ] 


vate utility, wished to see the principles of utility and reality 


7 
paper Ct redit, so that the frothy misehiet mi 


incorporated with the political creed of democracy. He recog 

ised the industrial spirit of our people and Serene his 
theory was, that the laborer should b« pai, notin paper hopes 
and vain exaggerated promises, dionitied witl in name of 

‘urrency,” but in real values unchangeable and exchangeable 
These v - merit of all kinds in the idea. It was philanthropic, 
philosophical, practical with the few wise, and even with the 
unthit _ ne, Men who build up vast and permanent for- 
tunes, base all their operations upon money and land. Col. 


Benton wished the people as a nation to do the same. 
1 ‘ 


Hbasis of tr 


Opposition to paper credits, as a ade and business, 


and the extension and opening of the national territory have 
been for the last forty years the guiding principles of democratic 
policy. For a proof of this we refer the reader to the compila- 
tion before us. The anetam ge of these principles is popular 
and universal. It is only necessary to state the m, not to defend 


them. 
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The party of which the venerable ex-Senator has been so long 
pidesiilioee member and representative, — never at any time 
wdveanted the entire abolition of credit, or the disuse of a paper 
representation of debt. The de moc itic ed ‘trine , as it was for- 
merly supported l by Jefferson, Van Buren, Benton, and men of 


y* 


their class an d age, Was not socialistic . it did not denounce all 
credit asa Curse al nd o interes CLasac ime W e do not tind 
the extravagant ali | subve rsive i aehe ot ‘the l‘renel 2cono- 


mists or their suecessors, the Jacobins and Socialists, mgt 
rated in t he Del DATES | f Congress. We find the se sentiments ori- 
ginating with practi cal men, acquainted with the use al valu 


of money and the rig ht economy of its management. 


The author of the AI vidgment is now seventy-two years of 


age. His labors a; the compilation of the work brought on a 
dangerous illness, from which he is at this moment recovering. 
He was occupied in che pre para n ot the fitth volume when 


this misfortune, the result of arduous labor, overtook him. Myr. 
Benton has been always a man of temperate and laborious 


habits; as editor, debater, author, his name has been conspicu- 


° . ] . } 
Ous In democratic annais tor a ionger ¢ 


ntire period than that of 
any living statesman. No doubt, like all men of large experi- 
ence, he has seen fit to modify his views. Many things true and 
proper to be said forty years ago, would be simply idle and use- 
less at the } resent time. 
As sale as 1813, the close of the fourth volume of Col. Ben- 
Aeddoencet ot the Debates, statesmen and debaters had 
discovered and expressed the laws that regulate commerce in a 


new country. Wehave no room for quotations. Our readers 


' 


~ 


will perhaps do us the favor to take what we say on trust. By 
looking over the debates they will find that it is difficult, per- 


+ 


haps impossible, to say anything hnew on the subject of com- 


ST EAS re 


] ha + {* y ° a — 7 “ate . ae 
merce; the subject of paper currency is different. The annual 


addition of eighty or one hundred millions of eold to the world’s 


~ 


currency, Was never at any time anticipated by American or 
other statesmen. They could not foresee that : and t here is no 
a priore science of political economy. We must have the facts 
before we Gan reason 1 upon them. 
The veneral ble compiler of the Debates did not anticipate, 
1en he ¢ leseribe din glowing language the benetits that woul id 
sania from a large influx of gold—that almost the whole of this 


gold would, at a certain period, sink out of sight, disappear 
ike a river in the sands of a desert. 
Although the Bentonian theory of making solid gold the only 


basis ot commerce, is sustained by the experience ot the nation 





—— 
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as a theory, great difficulties are constantly placed in the way 


of its practice. 
In seeking for the laws or first principles that regulate com- 


merce we diseove re first. that the possession oft voods dloes not 


always enable us to enjoy them. The owner of a blacksmith’s 
shop or a steamship, may not be benefited by the mere fact of 


» He must have the means to put his ship or his fire 


i 
1 


ownershiy 
and his bellows in operation. He must borrow these means; 
and In watching his procedure we discover anoth« r tundamen- 
. ] 4] } 


the tTirst 


1 ] = 
tal law, namely that as substance or ownership ele- 

2 e 1 : . . 4] 1 , 
ment of industry or business, time is the second element and of 


equal importance with the first ; and time is credit. 
Nati conducts her business upon a credit system of her 


ire 
own. The trees and the grain borrow their substance from the 
husbandman. He lends them manure and labor, and expends 
a great deal of money and time on them, h yping that sald trees 
and grain will in good time pay him in wood or flour. Some- 
times they do not do this. Orchards stop payment, wheat fails, 
potatoes are protested in the market. They are bl less. It 


was a law of nature. 
Men partake 8 ynewhat ot this imperfect On. Lil e wheat and 
potatoes they fail in their productive power, and this we call a 


‘crisis’ in monetary affaurs. 


There is a wonderful analogy between the fertilizing waters 
of rain and rivers, and that gold which the venerable ex-Sena- 
tor desired to see “ flowing” over al the land. \\ ater, like cold, 
s the mere “ medium,” or representative of natu pr luctive 
indu \ It 0} ns and sets In motion th nat ind food 
O ts and ul living things, and p In | bea 
" ind distributes equally to all the treasu he clouds 
al he soil. 

| ay be an excess of this valuable and tilizing me 
di \V have seen, in Cahtforn how too ld, Lil a 
de] re ot water, may devastate and ruin. Over tf vhole con- 
tinent this flood of specie has cansed an eno sand unpro- 
fitable leafage of speculation, which for the most part has 


borne no fruit. We are starving on the promises of plen 


. 11 : ' eae fas ‘ “a Gs 
For every dollar of the much desired “ medium, the only 


solid and effectual representative of value, we have three or 
i 
four of eredit. The farmer has given too much credit to his 
] ,* — . : 4 ee ¢ 4 | 
crops, the manttacturer to his mill, the merehant to the dealer, 


the broker to all. 
Where too much credit is given, too many representatives 


of value in the shape of written promises will have to be issued. 
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Over trading is an affair of the mind and intelligence, and not 
of mere banking or exchange. The vast quantity of worthless 
or depreciated paper afloat in the community, represents so 
much sanguine hope and foolish anticipation. Our folly and 
ignorance run themselves into bank bills and come back to us 


in protested notes. All that is considered by the mind is ex 


? E 41 ° 
cuted by the ] “ly, and SO by and by become 5s \ isi bl alit 
fee] it 
TI} : 12 7) hiy , 17) 41,5 af? Lusey 4 shan 70 a 
is nothing in this country to check- or suppres 
speculative mania that seizes upon all persons alike, at the clos 
of prosperous ¢ ymmercial or industrial periods. An individual 
J a) Sts een eal —" e 
who wishes to continue rich, Must alwavs consider hin iT 
t * 84 } x Re = : 4] ° 
pool Individuals, here and there, may have the sagacity and 


stre noth LO d ) this. Comimuniti S are not likely to. Wit 

, E . ] 22 } e, } . y . 
advance of art, education, and morality, a larger number of 
versons become prudent and exercise a greater self-control. 
Old and established communities acquire habits of sagacity and 
foresiclit. Young communities 
They ma { 
to meet liability imprudently incurred through the banefu 


ducements of unsound banking facilities, when they are sud 
} ] . ] F : 
A 


have not acquired these habits. 
y calculate too largely and boldly upon their ability 


y 


mly checked in their career of speculation: the fertilizing 
= . 7 1 ‘7 7 ] ] = 
neree, the beautiful and truth-telling gol 


il 
withdrawn itself from an atmosphere of talse values 
honest presence was no longer needed. 
Gold follows substance; it is a product of 


A 


.. 4 4 ] 1 , . . 
which gave its real value, and consequently it refu 





sent a Wwthing that is not real. It is some merit to ascertain 


value of money. Wedonot intend a paradox in saving that as 


a nation we are not sufficiently avaricious. We allow gold and 
silv« * to slip too easily through our fingers. A man who as 


] 17 


ten dollars in coin in his pocket, has the certainty of existence 


: et 
or a month, if he is under the nee 


essity of being very clos and 
sparing; but if instead of coin’ he has only bank bills, he may 
die of starvation in a week. We say it again, the American 
people, as a nation, are not sufficiently fond of gold; if they 

he millions of the Cali- 


ions of paper hopes. 


were, tl 
fornia mines for t pay 
We are a sanguine, an imaginative people. We attach too 


much importance to hopes, theories, catchwords, and the out- 


} 


] 
ieV would hot have XC ianged 
heir present list of 


ery of the moment. 
As one of the earliest and most efficient advocates ot the 


: : ] » sa = 
erand idea which Democracy has made a part of its system— 


the idea of a specie basis for all business transactions in the 
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eee Benton, in his old age, is entitled to the respect 
of the present bankrupt generation. Fortunately for him he is 


not a presidential candidate. It is possible to speak of lis 
merits Ww — incurring suspicion. 

[t » be hoped that his v aluable life and health will be 
preserve a and tha the compilation of his work may be com- 
pleted at an early day. 

In commending such an important work as the Abridgment 
to public attention, it is customary and proper to speak also o 

publishers. The Messrs. tt occupy at pr t a 


it 
adie position among the publishing houses of 1 country. 


Their immense business has not been stopped by the monetary 

crisis; and we are pleased to ead that they intend to ecéntinue 

all their great publications, including the Cyclopedia and the 

Abridgment, notwithstanding the pressure ot the times 
HARITY AND MISERY. 

Th ple of the State of New York are indis] ly a 
li] ral nd a eh { bl pe pl As lt Wi On { ot ! 
certain individual whose generosity, charity, and p nthropy 
n every sense equ | his means, that his hands wi evel! 
in his pockets for the benefit of others, so likewise n be 
said of our citizens—our tax-payers at least—that their hands 
ar continually in thei pocke 3 tor the benefit of those f thei 

LOW beings who, from one cause and iothe are al re ther 
unable to take care of, or properly sustain themselves; that, 
inde ul, they are never wear’ with well doing. We Say this 


but in all sineerity. We sav it, 


. 1 . 5 . 17 
with pride, not boastfully, 
moreover, Decause the tacts in the ecnse seen both TO warrant 


if us 1n saving it. ‘We Say if, inde “dl, because while 


md just 


our light burns, we would not hide it under a bushel: because, 
in short, so long as our lis ang does thus burn, we would reflect 


its cheerful rays far into the remotest strongholds of sceptical 
darkness, uproot ignorance, and remove pre judice. We speak 
now of collee tive, not individual charity : of our State and our 
is, not of isolated individuals. We speak, indeed, of 


C10Zel 
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what, as a state,—as a people—New York has already done; 
nay, is at present still doing, in the way of charity, toward 
assisting and helping those (not alone of her native population, 
bet aaa of her foreign residents—and the proportion of the 
latt as will ultimately be shown, is far greater than the 
fi 


\ 
orm r) no longer able t » he Ip themselve S. 

This is what we assert: but mere assertion of course amounts 
to very 


by faucets: facts, we presume, altogether irrefuta 


4] 
| 
I 


ittle. Hence we propose to strengthen our assertion 


ble: and in 
order to produce these frets with something of contidence, we 
shal] resort to the Kighth Annual Report ot the Governors of 
the Alms-house, New York, for the year 1S56. 

An old maxim teaches, that one half the world knows no 
how the other half lives. A truer or more pertinent maxim i 
would be difficult to cite. 

But, although true that one half the world actually does not 


. +] Lhe ts $ ; , 7 . 
know how the other halt lives, vet such Wnorance 18 Ilha Brea 


ineasure attributable more to individual indifference than to 
any lack of facilities for acquiring necessal iformation. The 


; 
Re port in question is well ealeulated to enlighten many of 
our citizens—even those best informed on many other subjects 
with respect to matters hitherto—inadvertently perhaps 
i ‘ 


almost wholly overlooked; or at least only partially if at all 
considered. 

In the Introduct ry Re port TO th Secretary of State and the 
Common Council, the Governors of the Alms-house sa} 


As 


“That they have fulfilled the duties devolved eat them, with a full know 
ledge of their responsibilities under the oath required by the law organi y the 
Department, and in conformity with the requirements of that oath and the Con- 
stitution of the State of-New York. 

“The important interests in their charge have been regarded by the Governors 
with d ep solicitude; and they have endeavors d to exercise the powers vested in 
them with faithfulness, propri ty and economy. 


“ At a time when the public mind seems intensely exercised in reference to tl 
City expenditures, the Board of Governors are happy to present an account of 
public service, embracing seven years and nine months, which they believe will 


stand the minutest examination and exhibit the acts, occurrences and administra 
tion of the Alms-house Dep: irtment. 

“The reports of the Wardens, Superintendents, Physicians and others, will 
give the detail of the workings of their respective Departments, and inform those 
who seek statistical information on points of interest as to numbers, character, 
ages and diseases, as well as the labor performed, and the returns made for the 
sam 

“The expenditure of so large a sum of money as that which makes up the total 
of this De pe artment, for objects so Various and so necessary as those placed under 
the charge of the Governors of the Alms-house, cannot be considered as of slight 
importance, and when such an expenditure has been made with fidelity, which 
invites rigid examination while it acknowledges all responsibility, there seems to 





i 
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be no stretch of propriety in claiming the credit due to a faithful performance of 
public duty. 

“Every effort has been made to induce a faithful return of all services rendered 
by the employees of the Department; considerable advances have been made to 
the salaries of the Wardens, and additional appropriations to other officers, with 
a view of encouraging an efficient discharge of duty, as well as an adequa 





remuneration for watchfulness and eare, and it is believed that the beneficiaries 
properly appreciated the liberality of the Board, and have tried and will con 
tin 1e to make every etfort to secure a continuance ot its favor. 

Che Board is content to leave the result of their labors in the hands of intelli 





gent ind honorable citizens, who will regard with justice the work they have 








perfort ed, and the only reward which a Governor of the Alms-house can receive 
as a Governor, is that, which integrity, fidelity and an approving consci cal 
give, and it is upon the rendering of an honorable and gratuitous s . that 


they lay claim to the respect, at least, of their fellow-citizens who have ca 
them to honorable service. 


ae Di 


“High personal, as well as pubhe duty demands of this Departm it a full 





deve lopme of its entire government. There should not be, and there is no 


within knowledge of the Board, a motive or an action, an expenditure or 
retrenchment that is purposely hidden or obscured, and until a change is wrough 


in the administration of its affairs by the negligence of its interests by the peopl 
themselves, there will be no blot upon its reco ds. 

“While this conclusion is arrived at, it is not to be understood that we clain 
to have arrived at the perfection of Alms-house government: far bi it from the 
Board to make so extravagant a statement to their fellow-citizens ihere 18 a 


hope and belief, however, that progress is making toward a relief in the expendi- 








ture through guards, economies, and receipts for labor. While ther no talling 
off in the propel punishment of offends rs, the guidance of the vou ra id the 
prot ection of the unfortunate, there exists nowhere a want of p sion for the 
spiritual, medical o1 surgical treatment of the thousands that com: nto our 


‘ , 
hands. 
There have been great improvements in the Hospital Department. Bellevue 








Hospital is rapidly advancing on a plan worthy the character of the charity it 
nts. The new Small Pox Hospital has been dedie: legitimate 
and bears upon its front the hopes of its projectors, r buildings 
en erected, and alterations and improvements of considerable in portance 
throughout the institutions, on the islands as well as within ci the 
detail of which will be found in the reports of the Wardens and others connected 


with them. 
“The Nursery on Randall's Island is worthy the efforts which have been made 


to foster and improve it; there may be found some return at least for the munifi- 








cent provision made by the city in behalt of the children of the poor. While, 
however, the City or the State find it wise to establish kindr l ons and 
endow them, there will be much less to expect from our en s to promote 
the welfare of this class of public dependents. The premium paid by the ei for 
their entrance into other institutions of a kindred description, tends to lessen our 
numbers and change the character of our children. It will be found upon 
examination that many, if not a great portion of the class of children heretofore 


11 
ad become 


coming under our charge, have been admitted into other institutions and 
no small expense upon the city and its citizens, while for the same class, the city 
has made ample provision, even to the extent of double the number in charge of 
all, The question then arises with the Governors ef the Alms-house, what ig 
their duty to recommend for the action of the city in reference to the future. 
Certainly there is no advantage in the establishment of conflicting charities out 
of the same fund, both deriving thei patronage from the city itself. It therefore 
becomes apparent that something should be done to unite all the appropriations 


made for the protection, care and guardianship of poor children in one common 




















' 
| 
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fund, to be concentrated upon Randall's Island, where every necessity can by 
satisfied, and every good can be accomplished which may be obtained elsewher 
and where ample provision is already made for full protection, supervision, and 
eare, to the extent of double the present number. 

“Tt will not be denied that very great abuses exist in our city in matters of 
charity. Organizations are got up which are wholly devoid of honest intention, 
and our citizens are robbed daily by the most villainous schemes, concocted by 
parties, exclusivel d in works of fraud, cloaked by professions « I rel ion 
and charity service, therefore, can bi | he truly 
deserving, than inizing thoroughly all det sympathy 
and by a prompt denial and punishment of the unworthy and dishonest. 

“It is the duty of the Board to reiterate their perfect abhorrence of mode and 
manner in dealing with the vagranecy of this city. It seems to be admitted by 
judges, jurors, counsellors, and culprits, that nothing need be added to t pres nt 
mode of di posing of this class to make it more absurd, reckless, and wi The 
question the 3, what is to be done to better it The or y answer there eems 
for the Governors to give is, that there s to | ot g for t 
until proper laws are made, fixing the comn I harge, so as t 
the unfortunate and degraded from becoming objects of trade, subj 
bought and so l, traded with and tor, DY loathsor hangers-on aroun | 
roded pits of degradation known in all great cities, like our own, throughout th 
world 

o During the last year, nothing has been received from the Commissioners of 
Emigration, except a trifling amount for acthal service, and disburser ts for 
burying the dead. The legal steps adverted to in our previous reports have 
been conducted by Messrs. Evarts, Butler and Southmayd. Every obstacle has 
heen put in the way of a just return for the expe diture actually made by this 
Departme nt, upon the verbal and written obligation of that Board, ar there } 
seems to b sort of self-satisfaction in the fact that the in position of this tax has 
been thus tar, ind to this extent, su cessful. The Board of Governors « 
conceive of a more righteous act than that which this claim presents. A com- 


mission organized under a law of this State, and by that law provided with the 
means of creating a fund ample and adequate for its entire object out of 
actual cash advances made for it; yet city disbursement is required by 


power for the care and charge of those jus y chargeable to and 1 iproy 


refuge ina it law, while under charge of being disturbers of the peace, th 
lunatic and the pauper ar passed through the Pi nly to a home tn the f 
Poor-house, or left to die unheeded and uncared for, except by the City of N 
York, by its officers of the poor. It is to be hoped that tl rreat Wrong per} 
trated upon the « by may yet be remea ed, al th undoubted e@la 

The emigrant himself is interested in this claim bei ttle up 


justly. He is no pauper who claims protection under the Co ners of Emi 
gration, nor should we reiuse } Im aid be ause ot th r refusal to pay the ob a- 
tions referred to. He has pe rformed his part of the bargain which secures to him 


relief for five vears after landing in New York, and ean claim with justice the 
eost of his support from them if they have deprived, forced or thr frot j 





his rightful place of protection, to the Alms-house of the city. Th 3 
that have been taken should be continued until the right of the « 
defined, so that il the end, if necessary, new laws may be 1 ade to save 





from additional burthens of the same or similar 


The governors in their report further assure us, that the 
reports of the wardens, superintendents, physicians, and others, 


will give the detail of the workings of their respective depart- 
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ments, and inform those who seek statistical information on 
points of interest as to numbers, character, ages, and diseases, 
as well as the labor performed ; and, from the report of the 
wardens ot the Alms-house, Blackwell’s Island, to the Board oO} 
Governors, we learn, that 


‘The whole number of persons admitted from the 1st January to 31st Decen 


ber 1856, inclusive, was 3,359, of which number, there were— 


Natives e ° 7238 

From Jreland | Ris 

“ England i . 156 

is Scotland 5 ‘ ° o4 

Germany : ; . 148 

‘ France . ; : 17 

“ Canada 16 
Other Countries ‘ oo 3,a0$ 
Admitted in the year 1855 . . 8,09 
Showing an increase in 1856 of ; ‘ ‘ 2b: 


’ we are given a statement of admis 
sions, discharges, and deaths, during the year—to use the 
language of the warden himselt—exhibiting the number of 
natives and foreigners, males and females, for the same 
pe riod :- 


Immediately following, 


Admissions during the Year 1856. 


Males ‘ ; ; : 1398 Boys é ; d 104 
Females . ; ‘ 1578 Girls ‘ ‘ . ‘ 189 
Total 8359: Natives 723, Foreign 2636. 


Discharges during the Year 1856. 


Males . . * ‘ 1258 Boys . ° e 74 
1539 Girls ‘ ‘ ‘ 166 


. . . ) . 
Total 3137: Natives 655, Foreign 2482. 


Females 
Deaths during the Year 1856. 


Males. , ; 92 Boys ; ; : . 13 
Females . ‘ : ; ‘ 90 Girls 3 : ‘ . 30 
Total 255: Natives 96, Foreign 159. 


There are at present remaining in the Alms-house 1,458 


Of which number there are— 


Males. ‘ ; ; 701 
Females 757 

— 1,458 
Natives ; . 254 
Foreigners. j 1,204 
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Committep To ALMs-HovsE, 1856. 


Married Women ‘ ‘ 82 Children . . 12'Total ‘ ‘ i4 
Widow “ ‘ ‘ 18 ” ; , ; ae : 5 2] 


Single - . ‘ ‘ = ‘ : ‘ ] <4 , : { 
Mion 17 es dus 
Ail . . Af . . . . . . . . . iid 

17 5: i Sb 


: , } 
were more a DiCss than usual, t! ereater ar ay Mme’ pl 
1 Te } 1] . 
qadownlh In col MutOn, and unavie To labor, me Wardell “KES 
eomplaint about the imsuthcieney of accommodation 
t aver which he has supemntende: 
aqaepartment over which le dlas supermcende Ice, 

1] ] 7 +] ° 

He proceeds to say further: 

‘The number of persons admitted into the institut last y 

while the numb r of deaths has been : s tha 

veal The inmates have been for the most part quiet, taking into considerat 


the great number we have in the institution, 


‘ . ° ° } ] 
Comment on the foregoing statements 1s altogether unealied 


for. Such tacts invariably speak tor themselves. Let 
therefore, glance briefly at the next report in order: which is 


that ot the Medical Board of Bellevue Hospital. It is as 


follows: 


hese statistics it appears that there were under treatment, in the Hos 
vital proper, dur the year 1856, 5,066 patie: ; of these 604 died | 
I eee? E . Fe Sara 
coroners ises, giving a mortality, after deducting the latter, of 
cent. It is proper to notice that of the causes of death, 240, or I 


third. are recorded as consumption. 
The statistics of the Lying-in Department show an increase of 49 patients 
ind 46 births over the last year.” 


The Board next inform us that the new wing of the hospital 
was formally opened, for the reception of patients, in th early 
part of 1856, on which occasion Dr. MeCready delivered an 
address, reviewing the history of the Alms-house. As we 


purpose referring to the address itself in the course of the 
present review, we will content ourselves with the allusion 
already made to it, for the time being, and at once return to 
the report proper. 

From the statement of the Board, it appears that the pro- 
gress of improvement in the hospital buildings during the year 
past has been highly encouraging ; that the much-needed addi- 


tion of a new story to the entire building, and the renovation 
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4 


of the old wards by the i I ntrodue 9 
ments in hospital architecture, \ 
of the » hospital, and secure that 
under all circumstances, to the 


ment of disease. The near cope of the additions to the 


of the ota lmprove- 
ld greatly to the capacity 


nic “eondition so essent ial. 





and the successful treat- 


north wing, too, say the Board, gives gratifying assurance that 
a 


another year w 
to the entire Stl Aiea while the pertection of the internal 


W1tTHessS the extension of these lnprovements 


ie ; ot ' : 
arrangements ot the hospi al on the libs ral scale contemnnpla ed. 


. steal! ‘ 4 ae . > 7 . . +] : ] 
and partially executed, will place Bellevue in the front rank 
of sinila institutions Id This country, ana render | ! S 
pride of philanthropic New York 

ie board turther state, that the want of a new dead-h vs 

tall ] ] VT ] 
repeatedly noticed mn previot annual reports Ol vit Cal 

I 
Board, has | lieved | f 
POT las been ! li@vedad DY The ere m1 OL a LITL] ince, 
} ] ] 4 ] ] 1J° ] 
Ww! L Oct }) he site 0] old ruil iw: and ha ic 
. 4 } ° 
internal arrangements of the new editice realize, in every il’- 


ticular, tli WiIslies of the Medieal Board. They say 


“The advantages which this Hospital now presents for the practical study of 
I 





disease, are attracting to i vards vast numbers of medical students During 
the present session of our medical schools, up to January Ist, 1857, there have 
been issued over 400 tickets of admission to the clinical lectures of the pl] ans 
and s irgeons of this institution, TI ails attendance of this class of pel ns 1s 


always very large, while our ample theatre is always crowded to excess to wit- 
ness important surgical operations. 
“If large classes of medical students, seeking clinical instruction, are justly 








esti 1 \ fore wen he anit ils as thelr I oper test of pr ape rity ar 1 useful ne ss, it 
mus lar] fying to the Board of Governors to learn, that an institu- 
tion ur eir fost ’ timated by this standard, has attained a positior 
and influence not less in portant than the proudest European hospitals. 


Before we pass trom the consideration of this part of the 
subject, we will select a few paragraphs from the 


Dr. B. W. McCready, physician to Bellevue Hospital, delivered 
on the opening of { the new wing of the building. The doctor, 


— - 


atter a few preliminary remarks, says: 


J 
— 


“Up toa very recent period, the history of the charity hospital of this city, is 
confounded with that of the Alms-house; the sie - were received under the same 
roof with those who were unable to provide for their own necessities, and the 
wants of both were cared for by the same officers. According to information 
furnished me by Mr. David T. Legge the excellent clerk of the Common 
Council, and the industrious chronicler of by-gone times in New Amsterdam, as 
far back as 1699, when the populati ion of the city did not exceed six thousand 
souls, the poor received ps artial relief in Sais ware houses, or in lodgings provided 
for them by the vestry. About fifteen ye ars later, an ‘Atos: house was erected on 
the spot where the City Hall now stands, and where the poor were maintained, 
partly out of what was then termed the minister's fund, partly by a small tax 
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impelled by a highs “r motive, a sacre d r¢ rare d for tlrat most pre cious of al] pre 10us 
things, human life, a regard that underlies the character of every true physician, 
would not the care of their own interests and reputation force upo! them the 
most sedulous attention to their patients?” 


The doctor next reminds us of a fact it is impossi bl COO 


attentivel’ to study: a tact. however, Im our day and our 


* ; n°) Oasis a i el 
country, far to ic heeded iowever Weil ] May i un 
4 er ae ; | } : 
stood. No country perhaps SO avOoOUunCs L (UACKS % ( 
rim ' ’ . . . } 
Phey Nourish and 1nerease, injure and destroy the e! eC length 
and breadth of our land. The mischiet they accomplish, t] 
] . + ] 4] 4 
crim Hey ComnNilt, Is wlrogwerner lInCalcuiadvile, Ana Vi Llis 
pau nful assurance notwithstanding, with our characteristic 
vO cd 3 typ. wit] our uneo! ip On me” al d OT ¢ cre '¥ 
, 6 Int ] } 9 ] ; 
apo! malvidunial TrIVDets Lilie rig S tne soverelg | - 
: 7 
ple,’—we bear their inju with omplaining patience 
Ww I t er OF i d iif { 1] 1iit 
. ’ } ; 
eC ¢ ( i ( Comm ¢ i a7 | i z 
4] . 
Li} = as iii Lil ily hil ) ‘ « _ ‘ ! (’\ 
Too prol ( ror That torbearran rie 8. Cl 
7 
ue? nitting to act- ct pi ly and « 
—we trequen L1iTLi¢ seve; wd Mos ne ih} Y upon 
those very individuals whom, in ‘the apathetic goodness of our 
- , ye . “7 . 
hearts, we seek so earnestly fospare. sulterance of evil, while 
eR Re 6 oe ee ee ok munity 
lt Talis tO Venel;ll tne Cuiprit, MVariaviy injures a ComnNunity. 
lil-timed indulgence to the few especially to culpable 
y ] . +} = as + a 
offenders—is actual abuse to the many. How apt we are to 


ee 
forget t this . 


But quackery in the profession is very evidently not the only 
evil of which the proficient practitioner and the community 
have to complain. 

Another evil, of almost equal enormity, exists in the 
erroneous impression now: a i so prevalent, that, from close 
and attentive application t ) study to the s indy of books—the 
medical student, once his academical course is finished,—once 
his diploma is secured,—is ape siently expert in his calling—in 
the profession he has adopted » be confidently trusted with 
health and with life. Sotinr se can be more injurious to public 
safety, nothing more detrimental to the interests of the young 
practitione r himself, than this preposterous assumption. Learn- 
ing is essential; study ee ible. But to render learning 
and study eminently ‘useful or beneficial practically, we must 
add to these qualifie ations poultie & rpervence. Study is good. 
Practice is better; and if left to choose between the two quali- 
fications, give us the latter, if it be really and truly efficient, 
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] ha +) { ‘ Yt] 4 
Tacit an The Torn WihAtC We Want, In every phase ¢ 
lif ( ery prot wn n tl] 20 day 2 mor prac eal ane 
4] 4: r . ’ ae 
less the eal expel nce W con r 1 f V1¢ OT D 
4 











M snnot be properly taught by books and col a é s alo 
I \ we must be familiar with i pect rh may 
I ! h all the knowledge of tl ) 1 ve he |] ‘ 
| l 
ex e, att st of fering to his ] ent, and terribie a to | s 
- I in on! | ied ( ] t] { “ lls f i hos I 
Belle h dv 1 the #71 [on of tl 
\ LVS ns at panied | is nD st 
prof LN ie! l ) het sti tions; and w d nstru 
t I 1 will be found a niort and re i far « 
“0 spot, where the young pl with no one neal force 
tor y on his own ¢ I 
| rati Q h ] Slul 
@ r | } } ! S 
} { | sto | i f a tatio S ! 
t f | letel | Boar 
y if to p t as t} and é Ss 71 ( 
I S th Such has been our! ib] practi é NO LO! ! iske« 
to wl 1 young man was born; f hat state he me, ¢ m ¥ t colle 
he graduated. All are received upon one common footing; all a xamined 
the same committee, and after the examination the only question mo d is t] 
relative merit of the candidates. That this course is the most conducive to th 
interests of the patients, there can be no doubt; we believe it to be equally cor 
ducive to the interests of the ve ung men themselves. They know the tern s upo 
which they are to be recei that they must stand upon their merits alone; and 


many a young man has nee n, ee will be, incited to the more strenuous prosecu 

tion of his studies, by the hope of entering Bellevue Hospital. To this rule we 
; | 

owe the efficieney of our medical stafi Nowhere will be found a more intelli- 


rea 


ent, better informed, or more capable set of young men, and from among ther 
« look for those who are to be the future pride and honor of our profession.” 


r. MeC. concludes his able address vy extending t is 
Dr. Me ludes his abl ld | tend » | 
listeners the most satititigs assurance of the improved an 
prosperous condition of the institution generally. He says — 


“For twenty years previous to the change the average annual mortality of the 
institution was twenty per cent. ; since that change, in 1848, the average was 
reduced to sixteen per cent.; in. 1849, to thirteen; since that, last year, the 
medical management has be on. exclusively under the supervision of the visiting 
physicians and surgeons—and notwithstanding that the number of patients is 
nearly double what it was in 1847, the mortality has been diminished to an average 
of ten per cent. In the prec eding six years, thirty- five thousand and eighty- eight 
have been under treatment in the Hospital. Now, gentlemen, look at this matter 
in what light you may, scrutinize it as you please, make every allowance and 
deduction that the most ingenious criticism will enable you to make, and yet the 
great fact stands out, nearly six hundred lives saved per annum! Nearly ; 
hundred human bei sings, who would otherwise have been consigned to an untimely 











ESE 


tesa 
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tomb, preserved for the enjoyments, the trials and the duties of life! What a 
mass of misery and suffering prevented! Nay, if we believe what is indubitable, 





‘} . ’ 4) 
t ost ¢ juauy criminal with faults of commission, 


that fau 
that when a human being, whoe: life might have been saved, is suffered to die, 


} 
l¢ 





S OF Omission are a 





the responsibility must rest somewhere, either with i dividuals or with the com- 
munity, what a mass of crime is prevented! In six years three thousand fiv 
hundred lives saved—three thousand five hundred murders prevented—is not that 
something of which all who have been connected with the present organization 
of the Hospital, whether it be the members of the Common Council, who 
originated it, or the Board of Governors, who perfected it, and carried it out, o1 
the medical men, who have been their instruments; is not that something in 
“al o 


which we can all rejoice; something regarding which we can feel with pride that 
we have deserved well of the community?” 


Next in order we have the report of Mr. Timothy Daly, 
varden of Bellevue Hospital. He reports: 


The number of patients in the Hospital on the first day of January, 
1856, was ; . : 7 5 ‘ , 552 
Number of admissions (including 326 births), during the year was . 5,810 
Number treated during the year : 5 ; - 6,392 
Number discharged : ee ; ; z . 6,186 
Deaths ; 604 
——— 5.790 
Present number remaining in the Hospital ; : 602 | 


In order to afford the reader some 1dea ot the description ot 
the recipients of our chariti i ollowi 


statement :— 
NATIVITIES OF THOSE ADMITTED. 
—_—_—- Males. Females. Total 


= 


United States ; ; 413 895 808 
Ireland 2 2,028 | 1,930 3,958 
England i 129 73 202 
Scotland . i 492, 86 78 
Germany : : 207 S| 109s 316 
France : 32 6 38 


Canada ; : : ; 1] 10 21 
Other Countries . ; ‘ 40 16 56 





Unknown . ; ; ; 5 i ae 5 
At Sea ‘ : : A 2 A a clean alan 2 
Total js : | 2,909 2,575 5,484 


We now come to a portion of the report eminently worthy | 
our carefullest consideration. It is the statement of Mr. Wim. 
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W. Sanger, M.D., resident physician, Blackwell’s Island, for 
1856. 
Dr. Sanger says, the total number of admissions in the 


Penitentiary Hospital, during the year 


1856, was . : 1,733 

The admissions during 1855, were : 2,158 
ch = - 1854 = . . . . 3,7 14 
es e S 1s58  “ ; 2 a 3,136 


The decrease of admissions in 1856, as compared with 1855, 
was 433, or in the ratio of 20 per cent. The total number 
under treatment during the past year, was 2,083. 

‘The next is a Se aac Statement of the Diseases 
Treated in 1855 and 1856,” (says Dr. Sanger,) “ and I will ask 
your attention for a moment, ioe one subject :— 


The ratio of Venereal disease, on the gross number of patients 


treated, during the year 1854, was ........ceceeeeeeee ee dlp per Cent. 
The ratio of the samne disease, in 1855, was ........-eeceeeeee ek 58 ae ; 
Showing an increase in the year 1855, of .........0.--0eeeee 21,4 “ 
[he ratio of Venereal disease, on the gross number of patients 

Rromsod, GGriuiy 1806; WES ics deseics snscessaasaee sas aes 737)5 
Showing an increase in 1856, as compared with 1855, of ..... 14), 
Or an increase as compared with 1854, of. ..........0000 00080! 3575 : 


‘ This steady increase, 21,%, per cent. in one year, and 14,4, per cent. in the 
next. or 352 , per cent. within two years, may be considered én incontrovertible 
roof of the vrogress of this malady in the City of New York. The fact that 
I vy 0! 3 ° 
people regard the Penitentiary Hospits il as a dernier ressort, an institution to 
which, under its present organisation: nothing but the direst necessity will 
compel the m to apply, would justify us in concluding that the cases treated are 
but a fraction of the diseases existing, and its increase here may be taken as a 
sure indication of a corre sponding or larger inerease among the general popula- 
tion.” 


The foregoing statement is almost terrible in its imp ortance 
tor it reminds us of the fearful increase of a disease, the aatiee 
of which is far too dreadful for calm contemplation. If, as is 
admitted by Dr. Sanger, only those who have no alternative 
but to die in our highw: ays and byways or go to Blackwell’s 
[sland Hospital, resort to that institution for treatment of the 
disease referred to, and if the number or these wretched 
unfortunates amounts to nearly 60 per cent. of the gross 
number of patients received and treated in Blackwell’s Island 
Hospital, how ees ing must be the extent of such disease 
throughout the city! If the number of cases it is possible to 
report be so great, how enormous must be the number which 


human ingenuity cannot register! 
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And how are we to account for so fearful an increase of the 
disease in question? Are we to cast the burden of blame and 
censure upon society and its present organization; upon the 
demoralizing influences of cliques and coteries; upon the 


inefficiency and unsuitableness of our statutes reculating 





' 
matrimony ; upon the greatly augmented extravagance of the 
age in which we live; upon the gradual retrogression of 
public morals; or upon the perpetual influx of foreigners ? 
Many assure us that the evil complained of is, in a great 
measure, attributable to the unprecedented extravagance of 
the age; that a ec nsequence of such extravagance is to ute 
rially lessen the number of marriages yearly ; and, that as the 
number of such civil contracts grows less and less, vice mate 
rially increases. 

We are not disposed to wholly deny the correctness of such 
reasoning, as applied to natives; but when we take into con 
iderat m he tact hat ne class of reig@ners ! ake s \} 
he bulk of victims; thi one class alone forms thi vreat 

ajority of the recipients of our publie charities, and that that 
class indisputably emanated from a nation and a count hich 

as ever hitherto boasted of,—nay, and which still cor ies te 
Oast O e unpa ‘alleled inhi nd cha Ot ] 

aughters, both reason and justic e to ours sas a 

op] mand tf] look further deeper for 

wuse We are so earnestly king 

Now, it is a palpal n phil hy, that that | 

i A i 

iture which we subjec restraint, once it escapes ow 
vrigilanee; once it obtains what it ders liberty—lil y to 

ink. to do, to act (which in nine cases out of ten m S. 
wh n pl ¢ ly nterpre dl, I il lis , is aln Ost ( rush 
| ( sat » th . eS W STI cr l Noy 

» keep them removed fro The result is palpabl Mh } 
statistics of nativity red ar perfect illu of 
the correctness ot this view: x facts do not justify the Plaring 
reports which so invariably precede them in their exile. 

But, say the advocates of the unfortunates, if you gave then 
employment honorable, remunerative employment—ther 

would exist ho compulsion for resort To vice. We reply ; we 
vould do so most cheerfully. But they will not permit us. 


Our families require their services: and we are very generally 
disposed to fairly remunerate all who may enter them for 
. 4 "t] 1] 4 . 3 
service: To treat them well, to encourage, to respect them. 
oa . 1 1 - 4] 1 4 
But if this emplovment be less desirable than that of thi 


various trades and professions followed by American wom 
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generally, we need scarcely say such fields of industry are 
equally open to all. No exelusiveness or clannish prejudice 
controls the emp loyer in this country. “ Why, then, do they 
refuse these offers?” asks our interrogator. “Because, before 
or very shortly after their arrival in America, the heads and 
minds ot the class alluded to become over- burde ned with 
erroneous ideas: they have already come to regard labor— 
labor in any capacity—as deer: idling to their humanity: to 
think that a country which boasts of its free government and 
free institutions, ought to contain nothing but elegantly 
attired ladies; and, to obtain this ae rank and such 
elegant attire, they rush madly into a career of gilded vice, 
from which there is no after ap cash, and a few short months’ 
excess plunges them into a whirlpool of degradation and 
depravity, from which there is no earthly possibility of eseape. 
True, some of them are brought from their high estate— 


from virtue to vice—by deception, fraud, and treachery; but 
. P . 1 1 
depend up mm it such Cases are the ( xCeption and not 11e 
ruie 
I) rthermore 1 ) ld time al ] space permit. we mieht enter 
Utiermore, Woul L1Me Ale pact permit, \\ night encver 
into detail to convince all our readers of the truth of the maxim, 
yirds or a teather Hoek together : Cha rom 1] moment 
thes inconsiderate Temaies enter upon elr depraved Course 
- iss +} } + } t) li¢ ‘ ‘ 
it | 0 1 ell etropolitan career, atrons— 
A i 
| +} wen +a. . . P on : ‘ li¢txy e 
we should say, their destroyers—are of their ow ationality ; 


at least in nineteen cases out of twenty. Indeed, n ot the 


uppol which is riven 1 » our metropolitar ho rf TOrLloOus 
ill-repute, is given by persons from Europe. In saying this, 
however, let it be fully understood that we disclaim all inten 
tion of shielding from just censure such, and all such, of our 
citizens by birth as at all participate in vice. On the econ- 
trary, we deplore vice in any form; and shall ever hold our- 
selves in readiness to censure all who indulge therein, when 
ever suitable occasion otters. 

But to reach their case—the case of natives—we must turn 
from this particular subject to others of an altog ther different 

iture. Every nation retains its peculiarities—our own as 


well as others. 
Tl , } till otl ay featnre Pee > Pa . thea lamand 
here 1s still another feature of the repo! Ha gaemandas 
attention. It is that 3: 1 


eumbents treated at Blackwell’s Island were uneducated: 


of the (075 per cent. of these in- 


that 80 per cent. of them were under thirty years of age (a 
greater part of them under eighteen !); that 70 per cent. were 
intemperate themselves, and 83 per cent. were children o 
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intemperate parents ; and that 84 per cent. confessed them 
selves addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors. 
; | Q 


Indeed, in referring to this very subject, Dr. Sang 





“This array of melancholy facts is so plainly stated, it is hoped, that 


t 
I 





can understand and appreciate them They are he confessions of dis 
eased, intemperate, ruined, broken-hearted children, which speak with a soul 


Nercing eloquence that should echo in the ears of every parent througho 


land W ords cannot add strength to the facts, as give n oy the preceding tables 


and figures. The effect of parental example is painfully illustrated. It is the 
first time that such a mass of facts have been brought to light, concerning the 
unhappy creatures here treated; and if the presentation of them to the world at 
large, through your Honorable Board, will in the least degree be the means of 
improving their condition; or, if by thus tracing causes to effects, and effects back 
to thei 


a lency to a great public improvement can be produced, then 


as been expended in the production of these facts and figures for 











your use, will have been fully and amply repaid.” 
To exhibit the religious professions of these wretched in 


+ 


mates this repo! furnishes the following sta istics : 


Protestant ie per cent 
Roman Catholies ........ ‘ 57 = 
no NIRS LEO CREO PCIe peas WeckWanes ; “i 
Non-professors Oe PERT eee 653 = 
RMS; nso awss Ga wbine cis aetae kidd 6 S's ls = 


] : — 7 { +t 
It also contains a table showing the different occupations 
] ly 
i 


owed by the inmates in former life. In alluding to this 


“You cannot help noticing the direct connexion, as shown by the different 
tables, of ignorance, intemperance, example of parents, and idleness, eac 

1 ] i) } ‘ ; ‘ ] 
the other. This table shows that 44 per cent. have been idle for o1 


to ten years and upward. The kinds of occupation are of the nature th: 
would be « xpected of this class of inmates. Yet, with all these dark points in 





this sad picture are to be found those affording hope of improvement, « 

the prese nt ennates The facts that 6255 per cent. of the a hntssic is ar ? 2D 
years of age, that 532 per ce nt. were / tted here for th nrat time, an lth NEATLY 
15 per cen t. claim to be te wpe rate in their } thits, should he remembere J as ind 
tions that proper and well directed efforts may, even here, achieve a ver 


iqnorance, intempe ranceé, vice, and wre tchedness. 


; : fs ; 
He then gives a classification of occupations. It is those 


mechanical or trade knowledge. 


* physical strength merely ........... 2 : 
Unascertaine: ee eee recesses eeseres 
. 7 , lara . ‘ 
The report ec large amount of other valuable as 


we 
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as interesting 
limits originally allotted 
unnoticed. 

In taking leave of a 
have simply to say, that 


tion to comment turther 


- Intormaf1o! 


, 1 


pages, but would refer th 


friend of humanity and ¢ 


[IN MEMORY OF 


ST IN THE WRE 


NSCRIBED TO MRS. W. 


BY WIL 


How soft the 


How goldenly 
Beams in tl 
Ab, who wou 


rnd pence col 


Yet but a few 
Death shud 

And Horror s] 
er Ocean 

\trsa1.: : 

WILD Wwiiose 


Four hundred 


O ve so coldly 
Full many 
And many an 
In Sorrow’s 


But Hernpon! 
ee a whole Nation wails aloud. 


S 


murmur of 
How deep tl 


) be spoken in view of the : 


1; but we have already exceede: 
us, and must, therefore, pass it ove! 


subject of such vast importance, we 
we feel neither inclination nor disposi 


ted in the for FOING 


+ 


upon the facts st: 


al 
em to the careful attention ot every 


f the institutions of our count 


THE HEROIC CAPTAIN 
HERNDON, 
K OF THE “CENTRAL AMERI( 


B. MAGRUDER OF 


LIAM ROSS WALLACE, 
I. 


he Ocean's purpk 
9) 4} 

over all the Sun 

ie quiet of the 


ld dream that ang] 





} 1 
te . ‘ 
lid Ta€Ke U St 


Il. 
brief days ago, 
lered on the stormy wave. 
iriek d and clasp a her hands 
turning to a grave 
everlasting deep 


forms went down to slee] 


rit, 


resting here! 


a heart your memory holds : 


‘ 


eye is dim with griet 
pale and silent folds— 


; 1 } . 
oer thy giorious shrouc 
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IV. 
Is it not glorious? Honor leans 
As fondly o’er those burial seas 
As e’er she leaned in days of yore 
Above her own Miltiadés : 
No terror thine in parting deck, 
The last wild crash, the sinking wreck ! 


Te 
And now with all her banners furled, 
Thy Nation in the shadow dim, 
Is chanting by the shrouding wave 
The sad words of a funeral hymn— 
W hat praises through the music swe ll. 


‘2 7 WY 


rhat hero-spirits love so well! 


They tell of courage never 
Of duty nobly, calmly d 

Of that dark, awful, lonely death : 
Of everlasting glory won: 

And dearer still, a Nation’s love 


| 


For him imparadised above. 


} 1.7 ° 


Defier of the wrathful w 
Brave warrior of the mighty storn 


Whenever floats the starry flag 
W here silently lies thy gauant tor 
a! P . 
i 


How shall its eagle be unfurled 


VIIl. 


Then calmly slumber in the wave: 
Ah, our’s the mighty loss, not thine 

Whose high, heroic memory cleams 
Forevermore in Glory’s shrine : 

le wins a deathless prize whose breat 

For Man is gladly ; iven to d 


UY ¢£ LO deal 
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SECRETS OF THE PAST. 
4 ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 
BY EUGENE A. KOZLAY, ESQ, 
AUT R THE TREASURIES I THE {vu INS-—T rl NDMOTHER THE T » SISTERS— 


SAND < OTHER UNGARIAN W 


(Continned from last No. 
CHAPTER VII. 
UDGE AND THE DOCTOR—MADAME DONROE—A YOUNG § 


Ir is an undeniable truth, that we are fond of blaming others, while we do not 


¢ + 








ac nowledge our OWn Tauits, 

Certainly, our own person is the dearest to us; we like ourselves bette 
thar any one else, and co! sequently we value ourselves at 1 e than our real 
worth 

Know yourself,” said the ancl hi yphers, and they right 

Wit t assuming anything like the air of an ar or 1 philosopher 
we y approve ar 1 repeat this senter with the ad on Strive to know 
a 3 

\\ lo not mean to vise you to go to an ast Me f this ] rp or that 
W d be folly You should not be satisfied even with a phrenological examina 
{ though this harmless experiment may be of some benefit, perhaps; but if 
t desire to extend the sphere of your investigation—if your soul is r for 
, Which indeed ought to be attended to, then you may, | neans of 
reflection and observation, be initiated in the most useful science, called “ Know 
ledge of man.” This, however, must be founded in your knowing yourself. How 
ever perfect 1 may become in this science, do not judge too q of ar 
other 

The reader will apply t rule in the case of Dr. ¢ vhom we e met 

Bor ’s Restaurant, in company with his frolicking friend 


duct towards Harry Doffier, and his significant conversation 
bell on that night, have already been mentioned 
s conduct on that occasion will be understood as soon as we 





ainted with him, his position and actions. 


He was quite a young man yet, a native of Scotland, knew how to move in 





society, and how to make money. Many times he said the clime of his own roman- 
tic. country was too healthy for a doctor, and therefore he emigrated to New 
Orleans, where he could not tind that fault with the climate 

He left his native place, the city of Edinburgh, but two | . 
had already secured a large practice through the aid of friends, an agreeable 








and 


‘2 pre viously, 





appearance, and his guardian angel, a young wife. 
In spite of his moustaches he was considered a skilful physician, an¢ 





man of fine manne He had at least the energy and ability to give sa 
to his customers—we beg pardon for this expression, we should say his patients, 





isfaction 





fi 


In hours of leisure he laid aside all his professional gravity and became an excel- 


Dt 


lent companion. He was, however, fond of work and toil as well as of amuse 






























' 
: 
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ment, but above all, he was fond of that precious metal 
to us all, though not equally distributed. 

Some days previous to that memorable night, (which indeed is of no small 
importance to us, as it favored our reader with an ox 
with several prominent persons of our story), the 
benevolent and influential among the numerous 
the office of the latter and said: 

“How are you, doctor ?” 


which is equally k 


‘casion to become acquainted 
l lve, who had been the most 


riends of the doet 









“Good morning, sir; very glad to see you. Take a chair,” replied the 
‘ie J ; 

“A fine day.” 

“Yes, but rather warm.” 

“Oh, you cold-blooded Seotchman.’ 

“Never mind, judge, if we are cold-blooded, we have, however, war! 
hearts.” 

“ And ?” 

“And you Americans have cold hearts and warm blood.” 

“ You are a flatterer,” said the judge, in his tur: 

“ A Scotchman never flatters, exc pt in his pra ice, But I am no Scot 
now. 

“What then?” 

“T am thoroughly Americanized, so I am an American. 

“You are thoroughly a rogue,” replied the j » with a familiar sn 





“T am your devoted friend, judge, in any way,” said the doctor roguish 

“Well, doctor, I bring you some good news,” resumed the judge with an 
expression of seriousness. j 

“ Very much obliged, sir.’ 
A lady acquaintance of mine, a certain Madame Donro 
“Oh, a Jady friend.” 
“‘No, no, she is an old lady. 
“ Well, sir?’ , 
“She wants to see yo 
5% I t] ought she 


’ 


cry 
” 


” 


was an old lady, or else you would not sen 
“ Nonsense: why not?” . ; 

“You would go yours’ lf, j 
“ No joking, doctor; she wishes to have a good physician, a reliable mat She 





keeps an infirmary for females. 1] 


You go there as soon as you Cal 


—— 





s the direct 
house there, but you must try to please that lady.” 

“ Certainly.” ; 

“She will pay you liberally. Go immediately, if you ec: 

“ Well, sir, I will.” 

* Tell her that I have sent you, that is all.” 

“You are very kind, judge.” 

“ And now I must go too.” 

“ You are in a hurry, judge. 

“ Yes; to-morrow I will see you again, or may be to-night. Good-day 

“ Good-day, sir.” ; 

About an hour after this conversation our doctor was kindly received in the 
infirmary of Madame Donroe by the lady herself, who, having gone through some 
preambles and intimations, plainly informed him that there was a young, sick 
female under her charge, in a very critical condition. She was an unfortunate vie- 
tim of a tender affair, and was forsaken by her lover, which unexpected conduct 


afflicted the poor girl to such a degree that she fell fatally sick in consequence of 
it, broken down by grief and sorrow....... That the doctor should be liberally 
rewarded for his trouble, though not if the patient should recover. 


These were about the words spoken by Madame Donroe, with an air of secresy 
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The doctor felt a frosty shiver running through his veins, and was puzzled how 
toreply. Having _ however, accustomed himself to maintain his equilibrium in 


every emergency, he suce eded in conc aling his sentiments, and said, in a quik 


tone of voice: 

‘A fatal case, indeed; and who might be the seducer, or lover, of this young 
woman /” 

“The lover, Mr. Curtis { 

“Yes, Madame.” 


“That ous ght to be a secret, doctor,” replied she, with a mysterious air. “] 





am obliged ee t concealed, though as I am convineed of your discretion, 
doctor, and as I do not think you will make any use of it, 1 am willing to tell 
you the name, His name is Harry Doffier.” 

” « Doftier ?” ‘ 

“Yes, Doctor; he _ the lover of that poor girl, but the connexion broke up 
for some reason. Re , 1 do not know the cause of it, and it is not my business 
to inquire into the = May-be you are acquainted with Mr. Dottier ?” 

N z 1 am not,’ 

The doctor contracted his eyebrows, probal bhy indignant at himself that he ha 
not told the tri uth. Mada ie Donroe ec nti ued: 

‘}le is a very fine gentleman, they say.” 

“Is | 


Yes, and of a highly respectable family . therefore, Mr, Curtis, I should feel 
very sorry if this misfortune with that poor girl should become public. It would 
spol) my reputation if | do not keep my word,” 

* Certainly, Madame, 
Well, at present, I will show you the patient,” rejoined the lady; “ but I 


must request a Mr. Curtis, not to ask ar iy questions about her circumstances 


, 
for she wold not answer, and it would afflict her. You will see there is no help 

».... she can scarcely speak.” 

She opened the door of an adjoining room, and went in noiselessly ; the doctor 
foll {1 her in the same manner. It was a small, though clea ly-key amber, 
which was oomapled ie a "Wadotand: covered carefully by a white musquito- 
bar. 

Madame Donroe lifted up the cover, and the doctor beheld a young female, 
lying pale and motionless in the bed; her eyes were half-closed, around which the 
deep marks of afiliction were the more evident. Her innocent, almost childlike 


countenance, worn out b VY palin al d grief, present da truly touching sight. Her 
features were exceedingly interesting and amiable. Ler rich locks resting loose 
on the pillow, without that lustre which indicates attention paid to them; she 
appeared benumbed ; faintly struggling in the interior of her soul with the power 
ot death, as though she was quietly awaiting her last hour. A few minutes passed 
away in an almost breathless silence, when she raised her eyelids and glanced 
around with apparent distrust. Her languid eyes then turned, and were fixed 
upon the doctor with an air of mute resi guation, although imploring and com- 
plaining at the same time, 

The doctor viewed her attentively, without saying a word. It required some 
‘knowledge of man” to perceive his emotion, Madame Donroe was one of those 
who are not expert in this science, Notwithstanding her stylish dress, and her 
imitating of cultivated, or at least respectable manners, it was easy to perceive 
that she was a common person, without even a superficial refinement. 

“How do you feel at present, Miss#” asked the doctor, ir a calm tone, address- 
ing the sick girl. 

‘ Somewhat better, “3 rep lied she, after a deep sigh, that helped her to take suf- 
ficient breath. As she spoke, she raised Ler head slightly, but when the faltering 
tone of her last word died away upon her lips, and her head dropped down on 
the pillow, she became exhausted and motionless again, hardly breathing, her 
bosom agitated, however, by the faint, fatigued vital power of her system; she 
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uppeared like an artificial corpse, or like a masterly painting, that represi 


death in youth. 
The doctor took her hand to feel the beating of her pulse 
« She is verv ill, though it is not so bad as Madame Donroe s ivs,” thought he 


Then turning to the lady, said: ‘Can I see some of the medicine you have used 
before.” : 

‘« Yes, sir, in the other room,” was the reply. 

She replaced the cover upon the bed, and returned { 


+} r 

















i to t ext room with tl 
doctor. There sh ypen¢ d a small eloset of a dark, suspicious charact v a 
great quantity of medicine bottles, cups, pots, and vases were lock uy 
pie ked out a small bottle, and tendered it to him, with these words 

* Here, Mr. Curtis, is the medicine that our patient has been using 

He took the bottle, and, after a little shaking. smelt. and look at it rene 
edlv, while a momentary frown betrayed that he was unpleasantly 1 
surprise Madame Donroe, not being much of an observer, took no of 
and said, confidently : 

“Will you order something else for her ?” 

‘Yes, madame, I will 

Please not to forget what I told you about her, Mr. Curtis 

I understand, 1 ” replied he, and turned away from her. feari 
] 1@ express he said to hi : “Yes, I und ‘ 

‘ , 

l, she must di 

He sat down to write a prescription, wl] b > le esum¢ 

“ Here, idame, please take this yourself to ad ij ul | 
will do it fi ‘you 1 get the medicine prepar d myself—as you lik 

‘Well, Mr. Curtis, if you take the trouble yourself so much the bett 

‘No trouble at all, an 1. then, I will atten j to her ey: ry \ 

“Very well, sir,” replied she, and paused a little while fter whiel oO 
tinued in a reflect way, While she gazed with a dismal glance upon the doctor, 
as if to detect his opinic n, and to judge of the effect of the words she wa golng 
to address to him: 

“T declare, Mr. Curtis, I have a great deal of trouble with s young w ’ 

ce eeee do you thi she will soon be released from her suff ring ?” 

cs In a few “days, ] be heve,” 

The lady expressed her satisfaction with a friendly silent gesture, say 

“Do you think so, doctor?” 

v's s, madame.” 

“T should be glad, really, though I feel sorry for her; but there is no of 


‘ 
being serry, since I cannot help i.” 


“No. .. .” uttered the doctor, in a protracted tone. 

“Now, Mr. Curtis, I wish to introduce you to some others, There are three 
more sick in my house, up stairs. I need not call your particular attention to 
them, for there is no danger; they will be well soon, and leave my house. But 
you will see yourself. This way, Mr. Curtis... .” ° 
” « Ves, madame.” 

They left the room. 

We shall not follow them up stairs, for there is no danger or any object worth 
particular attention, as Madame Donroe said. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
TWO PARTICULAR FRIENDS—THE SICK DIES—MADAME DONROE. 


A young female, who loves without having her affection returned, sinks to 
such a depth of unhappiness, that no earthly hopes, no pleasures, no comforts, no 
luxuries of life can give her relief or can raise up the feeling of joy in her heart. 
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She is like an abandoned vessel on the open sea; envelope d in flames and soo1 
to be consumed. Iler heart is also burning unceasingly, till the glowing element 
of her grief consumes her. She is — ring away li 


ce a rose that is broken dow1 
its tenderness by the storm; or like a plant which was never enlivened and 








in 
refreshed by the strengthening tl of the sun. Her overwhelming affliction will 
cease only in the quiet of the grave. 

This is one of the many sad events of human life; beauty and strength quickly 














yanish: the most beautiful flower ears barren and des Jate, when j it has los 
its leaves: no swarming bees will flutter around it; no k \ rls w take i 
to their bosoms, only Earth rejoices at its destruction, for she regains its attri 
butes, and thus takes revenge on all those who have forgotten the chang 
of ¢ hly things 
\ th ce charming lovely girl whom we have seen on her sick bed at Mrs, 
Donroe’s house, had loved. Her love was ardent and ere, founded onfi 
dence, animated by blessed hopes, but to be betrayed er affection throw: 
away; | virtue violated ; her health broken down by grief and sorrow. 
Or V hie t] onfidence of an innoee yi i¢ lie, Cann | 1iied 
1 man, nor is he worthy of the pure air he breathes. Forgetting his manhood, 
ul lea lous to every ha od emotion, he commits the n t shar outrave upol! 
f holy gift of our nature: the affectionate feelings of a hea | re ‘the 
ynds tha | to } \ union ] istain the existe: of 
Wet tf t ull the parti hich t 
th é | tl It y | vell supposed that the 
s anxious to hear 1 8 of th visit M Donroe’s 
he , for he came in the ev g of t l him. 
At the time of this visit the doctor in the company of his wife, and despite 
’ bl j mstance, he ap] ured to be ir lecid dly worse humor than 
the same day. He had just fir ng the inquiry of 
1 wife as to the ca f his mela ered: 





hat it was caused by some profes » had 


» course of the day. 





As our intriguing judge entered the room, the countenance of the doctor was 


uickly changed by the cordial politen ss of the judge, who however pt received at 





q 
a giance that he Was not in his natural mood. 
The judge being a great courtier, and never at a loss to tell some sweet things 


to a lady, gre ‘eeted Mrs. Curtis with flattering civility. The la ly, after answet 
ing some of his enquiries, took her leave, and left th two fi dls undisturbed, § 
OW ll, doctor, have you been the re?” asked the judge as soon as the do r was 


shut. 
‘At Madame Donroe’s/” 

The judg re nodded in assent. 

“Ve I have,” rep! ied the doctor, 

“We IL how do you like her ?” 

tO): she i is a smart lady, to be sure, well qualified for her vocation.” 

“Of course, she could not do that sort of amid ss with an ordinary capacity,’ 
said the judge, smiling cu iningly, as was his usual manner, and enquired fur- 
ther: 

“Did she tell you anything particular /—she treated you confidentially, I pre- 
sume?” 

“Q, yes, I am perfectly satisfied in that respect. She told me a great 
deal.” ; 

The doctor did not doubt, that his friend and protector was well informed 
about all concerning Madame Donroe, and the sick female. His supposition was 
confirmed, not only by the striking remark of the judge, made at present in 
regard to the business of that lady, but also by his manner, on the occasion of 
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his roposal to go to her house. It was evident that he was wart ily interested 
in the whole affair. 

With these views the doctor concluded, that it would not be proper to make a 

rstery of what he had heard. 

There was a short interval after the last words of the doctor. Our keen- 
sighte d J lge seeing that he hesitated to continue, though ‘ to address hit 


with another question 

“Did she tell you anything about Doffier?” asked he. 

“Yes, and I found it gq lite astonishing whatshesaid. I eould hardly believe it.” 

“That he had ruined that girl!” 

‘Yes,” said the doctor, and his friend continued :—*“ Ruined, sick and forsaken, 
as she is at pre sent, there is no other resource than to die. Now, you see what 
sort of a man this young Doffier is; your worthy friend, whom you have exalted 
80 many times.’ 7 % . 

“Who knows whether it is to be believed, what Madame Donroe say 
argued the doctor in his turn. : 

A gesture of impatience was perceptible upon the calm appearance of th 
judge, aud a flush of anger color d his face for a moment. 
“There can be no doubt, doctor,”—resumed he with an air of certaint I 
was aware of it some time since, but i would not say any thing before yo 
be informed by that lady herself as I do not now wish to interfere in th 
afiair, eng h Doffier is my rival.” 

“Is lly youn l 
‘Cel rail said the judge. 

ot the father of that girl does not like old Doffier, nor his son i Wry 
who never used to frequent his house; how then is it possible?” remarked th | 
d 





then reai 


octor. 
“Tt is easily possible. I knew all that you have told me, now. I am well 
acquainted with Mr. Lafonte. But my intruding rival has a good chance to 


the girl in the house of a neighbor of her father, Mr. Clayton’s, whose so 
f Doffier’s comrad 8, and I do nots how the father could } vent the 
ale s of oo r if he is pe rsevering.” 


1 ¢ 


“ And she is disposed to favor his suit—this is the other side of the ques- 
tion,” remarked the doctor. 

‘QO, well, it is n 

t 

t 





She don’t know what 
could there be for him, to inflame her unsuspecti! 
are right, judge. ... What do you intend to 

loctor <« -‘uriously, 
gave 


The ji 1dge 


lnnocen 





i 
i 
| 
‘a young man like Doffier to ate h the favor of 





his re] ily to the last que stion in a hesitating manner; the deli- 
] 


berate tone of his voice, however, evinced that his mind was already mad I 
relative to the affair. 
“Ww ell, doet ir” said he ~—_—" as I told you, I wish toleave the secret of that sick | 


girl untouched, and leave also Madame Donroe entir ly out of question; but 
then this occurrence, as far as it relates only to Doffier, may serve us as ground 
for some attack against him. . . My object is to bring him into difficulty, and to 
relieve Fanny from his int 
cially on a count of Doftier. 





‘igues. I have determined not to give her up, espe- 





“To you want to marry her, judge?” asked the doctor in such a manner as to 


render it impossible even for a keen observer to know whether it was earnest or 
irony. 


“ Yes, I do,” replied the judge, and added: “I must confess, my affection for 


her has increased to an extraordinary degree. My mind is oppressed and nearly 
consumed by the fire of this passion.’ 


The ju dee spoke with an unaffected earnestness, and the doctor felt uneasy. 
“JT should like to see,” resumed the judge again in a quiet tone, ‘* what Doffier 
called a seducer; what do you think, doctor ?” 
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must do our best to please others, ar d to satisfy ourselves, 

“This is the best way.” 

‘“There is another y oung woman, whom J will receive as soon a t] 
removed; she is in the same condition. " 

“Very well, Madam. ... At present I wish to look after our pat 
late already.” 

“ Well, sir, walk in.” 

The doctor went into the next room and the lady followed him close J H 
perceived the movement of Madame Donroe, but he was not surprised at all, fo 
he had observed that she was always by him when he came to att 
female, for she thought it possible that the doctor might direct some questions t 


it 


the girl despite her admonition not to do it. 


Paying due attention to the state of facts relative to the doctor, thus far, it 
may be thought astonishing to see him implicated and troubled with such 


hazardous engagements as the present one. Then to see his attachment to th 
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difficulty 


“ Be quiet and keep yourself warm, you will soon 


‘Yes, I hope so myself,” added Madame Donroe wit 
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W hat dc you say, sil! ?’ ask« l the lady « mil! rn ! 
I think I will give her some other medicine, I sai 
Very well, Doctor.’ 

He then placed his hand upon her forehead and rubbed it ger 
took her hand to feel her puls« She \ a slight moveme i 
ing slowly her eyes that seemed to have been bathed in tea 

Yo ive had as i eep, miss, do you fe etter a 
Yes, I think I feel better at present,” replied she with her feel 

\iter 1 the doctor step] to a ta standing near by, t 
paper from his pocket and emptied its contents into a glass of wat 
he returned to the bedside 

“ You must take this, it will do you good,” said he in a kind 
in the meantime her head with his hand and tendering the gla 
the other. 

She accepted the drink without reluctance, but swallowed 
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dolence, which rendered it difficult to perceive that it was a gross falsehoo: 


After having readjusted the bed she returned 
“That girl will die this very night, madame,” 
“To night, Mr. Curtis?” asked she, half sad an 
“Yes, within three or four hours at most.” 
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the doctor, who once more sat down and invited the | 
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her venerable 
nt leading 
jesty Louis 
livid lal (we mean the King) 
would be quite superfluous, for, as soon as we learn that he was Royal, then 
certainly we know enough about his ersonal qualities Who would be ignorant 


of this? The person of a King cannot be but attractive and amiable; his chief 





jualities are kindness, justice, and a world-embracing charity, his capacity excel- 





( 
lent, fit for everything. You dare to doubt it? No indeed, for in the very 
moment you utter a word of doubt, your life will be endangered 

As to our three French leaders and their party, they have done their best, and 


worked with as much zeal and success, as the En 
| name of the landlord is Doffi 
born in France, sixty years old, at present a widower. 





tlish party. 


r; tall, robust, and corpulent in person, 
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Lew ewverr. 
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“T think he s not In Our favor at ail. We have to sett vith hu 
matter, and must vite him to o xt meeting, | assistance would 
value to our cause,” remarked the Colone 

“T think he would not come,” replied Chatt lle. 

“ Well, Captain, I will invite my son as soon as he comes | ” suggested M 
Doffier. 

“No, friends, I have another pla Next week I intend to give a familiar 
entertainment, and all our fideles shall be invited. Iw pt le for enjoyment 
as well as for the discussion of our affairs, by a dance for the ladies and young 
folks. Your son shall receive a special i ati and we'll se¢ w W l j 
with him,” remarked Mons. Apperte 

“T think he will not come,” repeated the Captain 

Notwithstanding his remark, the plan of Monsieur Apperte was agreed upon 

Bnt let us return to the discourse of our three French patriots of the old 
school. 

“What do you Say to the offer of the English commander? shall we ae ept 
or stick to our resolution?” in« +1 Monsieur Apperte. 

“T would never agree to accept it. We are and will remain French. If ow 








party is to be defeated, I would prefer the American dominion to that of the 
English. The lively ambitious temper of a Frenchman will never harmonize 
with that stiff coolness of the English race,” answered Mr. Doffier. 

“You are perfectly right. The English never fought for glory, but for thei 
own interests. I am ready to quit this country for ever, if they are to rule here,” 
remarked the Captain. 

To these words the two other friends made no reply, but appeared to acquik 
There was most c¢ rtainly a great deal of bad feeling on the part of the French 
people at that time, in consequence of the fall of Napoleon’s empire; in the 
accomplishment of which, the English government bore an important part 
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‘“‘How is that? I guess you are raving, hey?” 


“ No indeed, I am quite sure of it.” 

“Of what, you rascal ?”’ 

“That my eyes are inclined to shut up. 

“Oh, you lazy, sleepy fellow,” exclaimed Mr. Doffier, with a loud laugh, after 
which he tranquilly blew out a large cloud-like squall of smoke ; this 
directed another interrogation to his Jean. 

“ Don’t you know where my son has zon 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“Mon Dieu! it is so late, and not yet home My son becoming so fond of 

: a 


pleasure, and is losi home. He had better get married 
ss 


‘ } 
then he would stay 


“Yes, that would 








* Does he not go gi ( » girl, Jean ?” 

“T don’t know exactly, but it is quite possible.” 

“He likes to see young girls, don’t he?” 

“To see? Yes, and more t that,” said Jean, with a doubtful, 1 
sme. 

“Well, what else? Do you know any thing about him?” 

“T know there is one whom he likes not only to see, but _ 

“ But what?” 

“ But to ve fa” 

“Did you hear any thing? 

“JT heard him talk about it the other day with his good friend, Nichol t 
some young lady, [ mea - 

“And who is that girl? De you know her name?” asked the old 





anxiously. | 
“T don’t know muel lyst 
love, there is no mistake. 


“ Who is she? W hat is her name ?” 








“1 don’t know who she is; but yes, her name is Fanny I know tl . 
“Panny!” exclaimed Mr. Doffier to himself. and was reflectit ce] ! vor 
Fanny !” exclaimed 5 ffier lf, and was ref i I you 


“T heard something like a co 





“A country residence, do ye 
Exactly so,” said Jean. 
“Pardieu! No, that cannot be; I hope not. Hm! strat indeed,” said 


don’t know where her parents reside ?” asked he, again. | 


old gentleman to himself, and turning towards his servant, inquired once mors 


** You are sure that her name is Fanny ?” 
“Sure? No, Monsieur, I am not?” was Jean’s reply. 
* What then?” 


heard it only with one of my ears, I was in the next room.’ 


“You heard it so, however?” 


\ 
“ Yes, Monsieur.” 
“Did they say Fanny Lafonte ?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 


‘ . | 
‘Just Fanny ? 


“ Yes, Monsieur.” 





“Hum !” repeated Mr. Doffier, and paused; at the lapse of a few minutes he 

I 
resumed n with « lent earne sg Now liste e. Jean.” sa f 
you will find out who t iat or} Ss, the nan ot he father, ther ou si ea 


reward of twenty-five francs from me, comprenez-youz? Lut don’t y ord | 
t 








about it Omy son, or elise VO WwW ose the mor com) ous f ] i! 
you greta char ce, take a rood ook at her—« { wha ~ I ar d Colo al h ey 
and hair, how is her « lso forth. Shes ld not have bl 
because it is a toker [ don’t like the bla ed gir] 


“ But the blue-eyed ones?” 
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‘Well, Iam not very reluctant to adopt your 
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for we wished to enjoy your agree 


was the reply of Oliver. 
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lin the conquest of hearts by flattering, than by 





‘It is a pity if it is so,” answered she. 
r this may be, it is not my practice to flatter, except little children 
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“True; but we must be prepared to resist,” suggested Nichols. 
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“No doubt, Madame; your glance had penetrated bey 
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